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FRENCH PICTURE COUNTERFEITERS. 





GREAT commotion has been created among the 
Parisian picture dealers and picture buyers by the so- 
called Corot-Trouillebert incident. Some three years 
ago, M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, the famous 
dramatist, the illustrious member of the French 
Academy, one of the members of the Superior Council 
of Fine Arts, and a notable connoisseur and collector 
of pictures, bought of the dealer, Georges Petit, for the 
sum of twelve thousand francs, a picture entitled the 
** Source de Gabouret,”’ and signed in all five letters— 
Corot. For three years this Corot was the admiration 
of all M. Dumas’s illustrious friends. The finest 
Corot in Paris was the Corot of M. Dumas, the finest 
and surest of connoisseurs. However, some ten weeks 
ago, some one pointed out to M. Dumas that his Corot 
was not a Corot, and offered to bring the real author 
of the painting. The next day this person brought 
M. Trouillebert, who immediately recognized his 
work. Thereupon M. Dumas, who had for three 
years believed this picture to be a Corot, who had 
bought it with all the circumspection of an enlightened 
connoisseur, and who had pointed out to his illustri- 
ous friends all the beauties and details of the work, 
time after time, became convinced that he had been 
deceived, and braving the ridicule into which his 
pretensions as an enlightened connoisseur must fall, 
he made the affair public, and requested M. Petit to 
reimburse the twelve thousand francs. After some 
delay M. Petit complied, and M. Dumas wrote him 
out a receipt of the twelve thousand francs *‘ in pay- 
ment of a false Corot.” 

Evidently for a dealer of the, position of M. Georges 
Petit, it was a very serious matter to have sold a false 
Corot, for besides being a dealer, M. Petit is one of the 
leading Parisian picture experts. Now, did M. Petit 
knowingly sell his picture as a false Corot? The 
question is delicate. We willonly say that among the 
dealers a story circulates to the effect that one of their 
craft pointed out to M. Petit the falsity of the work, 
and called his attention to an erasure on the painting 
where the original signature had been rubbed out. 
To this M. Petit is stated to -have replied: ‘* No 
matter ; the picture is now going into a collection 
from which it will come out genuine.’’ The collec- 
tion in question was that of M. Dumas. 

No sooner did this incident become public, than M. 
Petit endeavored tu throw the responsibility off his 
own shoulders, and wrote to the papers, saying that 
he had bought the picture of Tedesco Brothers, of the 
Avenue de |’Opéra, and considering their relations, 
and especially the relations of their father with Corot, 
he had taken the picture in all confidence, and sold it 
likewise, M. Petit declared afterward, orally, that MM. 
Tedesco had assured him that they had the picture 
direct from Corot. Accordingly, M. Petit returned 
the false Corot to MM. Tedesco, who reimbursed the 
price paid. To justify themselves in turn, MM. 
Tedesco wrote to the papers to say that they had 
bought the picture of a M. Cordeil, who in his turn 
wrote to say that as a restorer of old pictures he 
professed to have no competency to judge modern 
ones ; that the picture in question was intrusted to 
him in 1880 by a M. de Beum; that hespoke about it 
to a M. Kiewert, who brought the brothers Tedesco ; 
that the brothers Tedesco bought the picture for four 
thousand francs, and he, Cordeil, and Kiewert re- 
ceived each a commission of two hundred francs. 
Now, in all this story, where is the forger, if forger 
there be? Where is the man who erased the sig- 
nature of Trouillebert, and counterfeited that otf 
Corot? Perhaps it would not be in the interests of 
the majority of the Parisian picture dealers to let that 
cat out of the bag. Few of them would escape with- 
out getting their faces scratched. 

Well, here we find M. Dumas, one of the not- 
able connoisseurs of Paris, imitating the vulgarest 
parvenu, and buying a picture simply because it was 
signed with the five letters—Corot. Evidently, M. 
Dumas did not buy the picture purely on its merits, 
otherwise why should he have turned it out of his 
collection as soon as he found out who its real author 
was? Then, again, we have M. Petit, one of the first 
experts of Paris, who sells the Trouillebert as a Corot. 
If M. Petit was sincere, his case is not without ex- 
cuse ; even the first expert of Paris can make a mis- 
take, which only proves that picture experts in general 
are not infallible. 


Some years ago the Messrs. Sichel had in their 
possession a little Corot painted on copper. The 
picture was genuine, and the person for whom the 
Sichels were trying to sell it had it direct from Corot, 
who indeed painted it in his presence on a sheet of 
copper, for the simple reason that neither a canvas 
nor a panel was to be had in the place where he was 
working. The Goupils and several other dealers saw 
the picture, and pronounced it to be false, because it 
was painted on copper, and ‘*‘ Corot never painted on 
copper.’’ Again, there is a general distrust among 
dealers of Corots painted on panels, because Corot 
nearly always painted on canvas, and yet there are 
Corots painted on panels. So uncertain a science is 
that of an expert in pictures! So, then, we will try to 
excuse M. Petit, but we can only laugh at that fine 
connoisseur, M. Alexandre Dumas, member of the 
Superior Council of Fine Arts, who for three years 
imagined that he had the finest Corot in Paris, when, 
after all, that Corot was nothing but a Trouillebert ! 

Now, who is Trouillebert ? Trouillebert is a man 
of some forty-five years of age, who lives at No. 20 
Rue Navarin, and does not make a pile of money. 
For years past his figure subjects have been invariably 
received at the Salon, and his landscapes just as in- 
variably refused. Why? Probably because the jury 
regarded them as being too evidently copies of Corot. 
As this incident is the talk of Paris, a dealer in the 
Rue Laffitte has exhibited in one of his windows a 
real Corot, and in the other a Trouillebert. This 
Trouillebert is a copy, with very slight variations, of 
a Corot now in a private collection of Paris. And 
the plain fact is that Trouillebert paints Corots admir- 
ably ; he was more or less a pupil of the master, and 
he has caught above all things Corot’s trick of en- 
veloping his trees in a silvery haze, and leaving the 
drawing undecided and fluffy. Last year Trouillebert 
sold some forty of his landscapes at the Hétel Drouot, 
and the lot produced fifteen thousand francs. How 
many of these pictures will find their way to America as 
authentic Corots? As regards M. Trouillebert, whose 
name has been brought into prominence by this in- 
cident, he has simply been proved to be an excellent 
imitator of Corot, but it must be said to his credit that 
he has never sought to draw profit from his peculiar 
talent. This ‘‘ Source de Gabouret,’’ for instance, was 
sold by him seven or eight years ago to M. Voisinot, 
the colorman of the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, for 
three hundred francs. M. Voisinot kept it in his 
window, signed Trouillebert, for two years, and then 
sold it for four hundred francs to a certain M. Rose. 
While passing from the hands of M. Rose to those of 
MM. Tedesco, the signature of Trouillebert disap- 
peared, and that of Corot took its place. And so the 
Tedescos paid four thousand francs for the picture, 
and sold it to M. Petit for nine thousand francs, and 
he sold it to M. Dumas for twelve thousand francs. 
At the present moment the picture is in the hands of 
MM. Tedesco; who probably cannot find the person 
of whom they bought it through the intermediary of 
Cordeil. We hear, however, that the person in ques- 
tion is insolvent, and that MM. Tedesco prefer the 
possession even of a Trouillebert to nothing at all. 
Furthermore, strange to say, MM. Tedesco affirm, in 
spite of the declarations ot M. Trouillebert, that the 
picture in question is really a Corot. And to end up 
the story, M. Trouillebert has filed a petition in court 
to have the picture sequestrated until three experts 
have pronounced the picture to be really his and not 
Corot’s, and to request authorization to re-establish 
his signature before the work is again sold. 

The public exposure of this case will probably do 
great harm to the Parisian picture dealers, and it 
cannot be said that they do not deserve their fate. 
They are frankly a sad set of rogues, with a very few 
exceptions, indeed. Their speculations in pictures 
are just as tricky as speculations in stocks. They get 
up corners, they run up prices, they let each other in 
and they let the public in with a bare-facedness that 
is simply astounding. But one or two incidents like 
this Corot-Trouillebert will perhaps put the public on 
its guard. It will certainly disincliné amateurs to 
purchase the works of the masters of the past forty 
years, or, at any rate, it will discourage people who 
buy pictures from fashion and simply for the signa- 
ture—a very numerous class in these days of vanity. 
It cannot be too widely published, for the benefit of 
this class, that more than half the pictures and studies 
signed Fromentin are by Paul Delamain, an artist 
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who studied Algeria before Fromentin, and whose 
sketches and studies were bought up at his death 
and prepared by the dealers. Numbers of pictures 
signed Jules Dupré are by Victor Dupré, only the 
dealers have tricked the signature. Of pictures by 
Diaz there is a well-known manufactory in the Rue 
Bonaparte, and the dealers manipulate largely the 
signature of Richet, the natural son of Diaz, who has 
thoroughly caught the trick of his father’s painting. 
Vernon, too, who is the real author of some of the 
masterpieces signed Hobbema, has frequently been 
manipulated by the dealers, and Longuet has- painted 
scores of works to which the signature of Diaz or of 
Rousseau has been affixed. Quantities of sketches 
and studies sold as by Theodore Rousseau are by 
Kreyder, the flower-painter, who worked for a long 
time in Rousseau’s studio at Barbizon, and‘who left 
a heap of his canvases there when he came back to 
Paris. At the Rousseau sale Kreyder was astonished 
to find his studies sold as those of Rousseau. Kreyder 
did not protest, for he had nothing to gain, and the 
mistake amuses him. As for Courbets, everybody 
knows. whence many and many a Courbet comes. 
Toward the end of his life Courbet, being obliged to 
produce a great deal and rapidly, divulged the secrets 
of his palette to some of his pupils. Among his most 
devoted collaborators was C. Pata, who accompanied 
him in his exile to La Tour de Peilz, and acquired 
thoroughly the thick color, the brutality and the knife 
tricks of the master of Ornans. Now, C. Pata is 
quite a remarkable painter, and, like Trouillebert, he 
sells his pictures as his own, only the dealers insist in 
changing the Patas into Courbets. At Rome and 
Naples the forgers devote themselves especially to 
counterfeiting the work of the living painters, such as 
Detaille, Meissonier, and De Nittis. For instance, of 
the picture of the Place des Pyramides, by De Nittis, 
recently bought by the French government for the 
Luxembourg Museum, there exist to the artist’s cer- 
tain knowledge no less than eight forgeries. At 
Geneva, too, there is a considerable manufactory of 
false Courbets, Corots, Rousseaus, and Daubignys, 
and we fear that a thorough examination of Ameri- 
can picture collections would reveal the sad fact 
that most of these ingenious forgeries have found 
hanging room and honor in the country of dollars, ‘‘le 
pays des dollars,’’ as the French callit. Inthe matter . 
of old masters, everybody knows how difficult the 
expert’s task is, and after all how little it is worth. 
Gherardi copied Giulio Romano; Buonvicino made 
portraits that were mistaken for the work of Titian ; 
Ercolino del Castel was the Sosie of his master, Guido 
Reni; Murillo during his lifetime had a swarm. of 
counterfeiters at Seville. The moral of all this is, do 
not buy pictures for the sake of the signature, and do 
not place unlimited confidence in the opinion of ex- 
perts. Perhaps the wisest plan for the latter to adopt 
would be that of the expert, La Neuville, who, when 
charged with the Casimir-Perier sale in 1825, put this 
preface to his catalogue: ‘‘ For this catalogue we 
shall not indulge in any of those old and useless 
eulogiums that have so often been abused. Connois- 
seurs and amateurs form neither their judgment nor 
their taste according to the opinion that it is sought 
to impose upon them. We shall content ourselves 
with stating that this sale is composed of good and 
fine pictures, and we shall respect the attributions of 
the amateur.’’ By this preface the expert entirely 
covered himself. It was simple, prudent, short, ener- 
getic, and effective. 





CHICAGO’S OPPORTUNITY. 





IN response to the inquiry of M. Bartholdi in THE 
ART AMATEUR, as to whether it was likely that the 
city of Chicago would give to the Statue of Liberty 
Pedestal Fund the $30,000 received from the French 
artists in aid of the sufferers by the great fire, but 
never applied to that purpose and never accounted 
for, The Chicago Inter-Ocean of July 24th says : 

“Mr. Henry W. King, who was Chairman of the Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society at the time of the fire, stated yesterday that 
the French money had been received in this city through Govern- 
or Morgan, of New York. After the money reached Governor 
Morgan, M. Bartholdi made a move to have the money diverted 
from the original idea, and have it contributed toward the con- 
struction of the Statue of Liberty. The principal donors of the 
money would not consent to M. Bartholdi’s idea, and Governor 
Morgan, after holding the money several years as a trustee, for- 
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warded it in accordance with the request of the Chicago Aid So- 
ciety, and the money was disbursed with the general fund.” 


It is entirely erroneous to say that ‘‘ the principal 
donors of the money would not consent to M. Bar- 
tholdi’s idea.’’ On the contrary, with the exception 
of Meissonier and two or three who had died in the 
interim, all the contributors to the fund signed a peti- 
tion that it might be applied to the cost of producing 
the statue of Liberty. M. Bartholdi had this docu- 
ment photographed, on account of its containing the 
autographs of nearly every artist of reputation in 
France. He has sent a copy of it to the editor of THE 
ART AMATEUR, who will be happy to show it to any 
one who may desire to see it. 

Now that the press and people of Chicago are made 
aware of the real facts of the case, we doubt not that a 
public spirit will be developed which will quickly in- 
duce the city authorities to apply the amount of this 
fund in accordance with the clearly expressed wish of 
the givers. Its application to common municipal uses, 
though a questionable procedure at best, may possi- 
bly be excused on the ground that the donors’ wishes 
were misunderstood at the time, but as the case 
stands at present the further retention of the money 
would be unpardonable. There are, we fear, munici- 
palities in the United States that would be incapable of 
honorable conduct in a case like this, but in Chicago 
we are confident that a generous patriotism will over- 
ride all baser motives, and give the artists of France 
the gratification of knowing that their noble gift has 
been rescued trom the streets and sewers and applied 
at last to a worthy international object. 





Mp Date Book. 


T the recent exhibition in the gal- 
lery of the Rue de Séze, Paris—an 
exhibition somewhat ambitiously 
termed by its organizer, the dealer, 
M. Georges Petit, *‘ Exposition du 
Cent Chef-d’ceuvres’’—there wasa 

picture of the ‘‘ Fair of Saint Germains’’ by Garbet. 

The catalogue speaks of this Garbet as a mysterious 

personage who had only painted four pictures in his 

life, and about whom information was sadly wanting. 

The Paris press took the matter up and made Garbet’s 

picture one of the curiosities of the show, and crowds 

were gathered round it daily in spite of the attractions 
of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Rousseau, Delacroix, 

Meissonier, Troyon, Corot, and Daubigny. 











*  * 
* 


Now it just happens that information about Garbet 
is not entirely wanting, and in case some ingenious 
dealer tries to get up a Garbet craze it may be as well 
to state that under the reign of Louis Philippe, Félix 
Emile Garbet was employed at the prefecture of the 
Seine. He used to spend his Sundays painting. From 
1831 to 1837 “he exhibited regularly at the Salon, as 
may be seen from the catalogue, and the “‘ Fair of St. 
Germains,”’ exhibited in the Rue de Séze, is precisely 
the picture exhibited in 1837. Garbet did not have 
much success ; he became discouraged, and did not ex- 
hibit again until 1846, when the critic Thoré (Burger) 
spoke of his picture of the carnival as a mosaic paint- 
ing. After that date we hear nothing about Garbet. 
To judge from the picture about which the Parisians 
have been talking so much, Garbet had qualities of 
artlessness, candor, and sincerity ; he certainly had 
great talent for a modest functionary, and yet not 
enough to merit the posthumous celebrity that certain 
perhaps interested persons wish to make for him. 


* 
* 


SOME interesting facts as to the value of paintings” 


by French artists a generation or so ago may be cul- 
led from that rare pamphlet, ‘‘ Le Bulletin de 1’Al- 
liance des Arts,’’ published in 1845 under the direc- 
tion of Monsieur Paul Lacroix. The pictures of 
Meissonier even in those days brought the highest 
prices. His ‘‘Corps de Garde,’’ his ‘‘ Partie de 
Piquet,’” and his ‘‘ Jeune Homme regardant ses 
Dessins’’ were valued at the (then) large sum of 3000 
francs ($600) each. At the Hotel Bullion, a picture 
by Herrera the elder, worthy of a museum, sold for 3 
francs 15 sous. A country scene, by Jules Andre, 
only brought the artist 300 francs. Baron sold his 





‘“*Oies du Frére Philippe’ for 500 francs. H. Bel- 
langer was envied for getting as high as $200 and 
even $300 for his subjects. M. Belloc got $160 fora 
portrait. Court got $600. Benouville, the painter of 
classic scenery, only got a few hundred francs for his 
works, and landscapes with animals, by Rosa Bon- 
heur, fetched $25 and $30. Brascassat got $200, $400, 
and $600. His ‘*Cow Attacked by Wolves’’ was 
valued at between $1200 and $1400, and “‘ infatua- 
tion’’ was the word used as a reason for such a sum. 
Calame had also his admirers. A Russian bought his 
**Orage’’ (Storm) for $1400. Compte Calix sold his 
pictures for $60 and $80. Corot sometimes found it 
difficult to get $100 for a large canvas. The admi- 
rable paintings of Eugéne Delacroix, his ‘* Marcus 
Aurelius’’ even, did not find purchasers, and at that 
time Delacroix sold pictures for $100 worth $20,000, 
Diaz only asked $200 for a portrait, $60 for a land- 
scape ; and Hippolyte Flandrin, $600, sometimes $200, 
for a portrait. The landscapes of Frangais sold for 
$40, and $60 was a good price for Guillemin’s Breton 
subjects. Paul Huet’s great subjects sold for $200; a 
fine landscape by Troyon for $160, and the “* Auto da 
Fé’ of Robert Fleury for $400. 


*  * 
* 


OnE of the most popular pictures in the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition this year was R. W. Macbeth’s ‘‘ A 
Sacrifice.’’ It represents a fashionable hairdressing 
saloon of the last century, in which the master is cut- 
ting from the head of an impoverished gentlewoman 
her superb auburn tresses and handing them to an at- 
tendant. I heard an interesting anecdote in connec- 
tion with this canvas which might give the idea of a 
subject for a future Academy picture. Sir Frederick 
Leighton came into Macbeth’s studio just as the work 
was receiving the final touches. Millais and Bough- 
ton were also there. Leighton, remarking that one 
arm of the hairdresser was not well modelled, put his 
own arm in the same position, and resting it on 
Boughton’s shoulder, with characteristic good nature 
called out, ‘‘ Now fire away, Macbeth, I’ll be your 
model.’’ He stood thus for half an hour, and the re- 
sult was a decided improvement. Millais then took 
up a brush, added a few touches, the picture was de- 
clared completed, and the friends had a hearty laugh 
over their collaboration. 


+ * 
ACCORDING to a Rochester (N. Y.), lady corre- 
pondent of The San Francisco Chronicle, the former 
city boasts of a tall, slender young man with wonder- 
fully fitting garments and straw-colored hair who 
‘* sells bits of china to art-stricken women in a manner 
quite irresistible.’"” No Rochester woman, we are 
told, thinks her house fit to live in until the young 
man has cast his approving glance over her household 
gods and put a vase in some impossible corner, or 
placed the clock where no living mortal would ever 
think of looking for it. The reader is invited to imag- 
ine ‘‘an esthetic parrot, with a choice sample of 
china in his claw, one eye closed, while, with head on 
one side, he gazes knowingly on the scrap of china 
with the other eye, and discourses wisely about its 
merits. His eyes grow dark or pale according to his 
interest in and the pathos of his theme; a long and 
sharp Roman nose droops like a parrot's beak over a 
delicate and sensitive mouth, as gracefully curved 
as a Cupid’s bow. Dazzling white teeth finish up the 
conquest. Having ended his elegant remarks, he 
pauses with a languid air, and allows his ruby lips to 
close in a benevolent and condescending smile, and 
the unfortunate woman suddenly wakes to the con- 
sciousness that she is gazing into the violet eyes, rather 
than on the tea cup entwined with lavender roses held 
up by his slender white hand.” 


* * 
* 


THAT excellent comedian and genial companion, 
Henry Edwards, has given the public an unlooked-for 
pleasure in a little volume of sketches he calls ‘‘ A 
Mingled Yarn,” published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Charmingly written throughout, it will perhaps be 
found especially interesting to artists, by reason of Mr. 
Edwards’s delightful narrative of his ‘‘ Three Weeks in 
Mazatlan,’’ a queer old Mexican town on the Pacific 
coast, about which one would like to know more: 
‘*The men wear the serape or blanket, generally of 
brilliant colors, and extremely picturesque and orna- 





mental. The women when young are remarkably 
pretty ; their dark and speaking eyes, long eyelashes, 
and usually white teeth, lighting up faces of strong ex- 
pression ; while their black hair, always well-combed 
and glossy, with their graceful and well-shaped 
forms, moulded in all the luxuriance of a tropical cli- 
mate, combine to make them abundantly attractive to 
a stranger's eye.’ But they fade early, at about 
thirty years losing all traces of their former beauty. 
“The dresses of the younger women are usually of 
very pretty patterns, the product of French looms, and 
hang gracefully over their well-moulded forms ; their 
walk, like that of all people free from the trammels 
and restraints of fashion, being free, erect and firm. 
A white chemise, not always concealing the upper 
part of the body, and a black or gray ‘ rebosa’ com- 
plete their costume ;. the ever-present cigarette, and 
the tobacco stains upon their lips and fingers, giving 
evidence of their love for the soothing weed.”’ 


.-£ 
* 


JOHN S. SARGENT is, or was, the favorite pupil of 
Carolus Duran. The accomplished Frenchman used 
to be very proud of him. But if our Sargent contin- 
ues, as he is doing, to win from the critics abundant 
praise, while his master receives nothing but blame— 
well, 1'm afraid ‘* he’ll get himself disliked.’ Here 
is a sample criticism from The Saturday Review, 
apropos of the work of both gentlemen in this year’s 
Salon: *‘ Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Portraits d’enfants’ is a de- 
lightful picture, full of freshness and life—the children 
are playing in a large room ; anything more happily 
unlike the ‘ official’ portraits of the day cannot be im- 
agined. Here there is no ‘ posing’ of the figures, no 
straining after the violent contrasts of light and shade 
which are only obtainable in a studio, and which are 
never seen in the surroundings in which most people 
live. M. Carolus Duran’s work is, if possible, more 
vulgar than usual this year. His portrait of ‘Mme. 
H.’ is hideous in color and offensively inaccurate in 
drawing, while his ‘ Vision,’ which shows us an ugly 
little temptress screening a crucifix from the sight of 
a lop-sided old saint in the midst of an impossible 
landscape, is hardly worth speaking of.”’ 


es 
* 


PRINT collectors may be interested in the following 
quotation of prices brought for some well-known 
works, at a recent sale at Christie’s : ‘‘ The Madonna 
di San Sisto,’’ after Raphael, by C. F. Muller, £80; 
‘The Transfiguration,’’ after Raphael, by R. Mor- 
ghen, £80; ‘‘ The Last Supper,’’ after Da Vinci, by 
R. Morghen, £178. At the same sale Turner's 
** Views in England and Wales,’’ with descriptions 
by E. H. Lloyd, 2 vols., largest paper, brought £115. 


* * 
* 


THE largest price ever given for an etching was 
paid by M. Dutuit at the recent sale at Sotheby’s of the 
Rev. J. Griffith's collection of prints, when, through 
the agency of M. Clément, he bought for £1510 the 
first state of ‘‘ The Advocate Tolling,’’ by Rembrandt. 
Hitherto, it has been supposed that the most expen- 
sive print in the world was the first state of the 
famous ‘‘ Hundred Guilder.’’ M. Dutuit is also the 
owner of this prize, the price he paid for it being 
£1130. 


* * 
* 


IN these days of cheap photography when the por- 
trait of every one is taken, ranging from emperors to 
the celebrities of the ‘* Rogues’ Gallery,” it is strange to 
learn that no authentic portrait of Fielding is in exist- 
ence. A recent paragraph in The Athenzum stated 
that a bust of ‘the father of the English novel,’’ to 
serve as a memorial in his native town of Somerset 
had been modelled from ‘‘ the celebrated drawing by 
Hogarth.” A correspondent of The Atheneum now 
writes that this drawing was after a profile of Fielding 
“cut by a lady with a pair of scissors,” the painter 
furnishing the expression from memory, and asks, 
‘*Could such a portrait be trustworthy, and what sort 
of full face is a sculptor going to get from a profile ?” 


* * 
* 


M. Petit, the chief organizer of the ‘* corner’’ in 
Corots in Paris, has some fifty on his hands which he 
intends to sell this autumn. He is full of fear lest the 
Trouillebert affair should make a mess of his little 
speculation, MONTEZUMA. 

























































































ERRORS AND ANACHRO- 
NISMS IN ART. 





URIOUS and, indeed, startling 
anachronisms are of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the works 
of nearly all gteat painters, 
except, perhaps, the leaders 
of the most modern school ; 
and it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that artists 
have begun to recognize that 
historical consistency must never be sacrificed for the 
sake of effect. Raphael himself was a great trans- 
gressor in this respect. He introduced a hewn stone 
step into his picture of ‘‘ The Expulsion from Para- 
dise,’’ and a neatly bound book into his well-known 
cartoon of ‘‘Elymas the Sorcerer Struck Blind."’ 
But Raphael, careless though he was, was considera- 
bly more careful than his predecessors, most of whom 
appear to have believed that the Virgin Mary was in 
the habit of studying a breviary, and that the Hebrew 
kings wore robes almost ‘exactly similar to those of 
Charlemagne. We may, of course, be met by the as- 
sertion that there is nothing new under the sun ; but, 
even if we concede the truth of that proposition, we 
cannot restrain an exclamation of wonder when, on 
examining Silvio Manaigo’s picture of the ‘‘ Sale of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites,’’ we discover that the patri- 
arch’s clothes are provided with buttons and button- 
holes ; and our admiration of Salvator Rosa’s canvas 
representing ‘‘ John Baptist Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness’ is somewhat spoiled by the fact that a good 
many persons in the crowd of listeners wear what are 
apparently soft felt hats garnished with feathers. Al- 
bert Diirer, again, was a terrible sinner. He depicted 
the ‘‘ Birth of the Virgin,’’ and, his archzological 
education being incomplete, he introduced a tent-bed- 
stead, a commodious iron cooking-range, and an array 
of china candlesticks into his composition. 

The question whether Joel, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, wore a chignon is one which, presumably, has 
never been discussed by theologians. Lucas van Ley- 
den, however, long ago decided the problem in the 
affirmative--we know not upon what authority ; and 
there the matter rests for the present. When Van- 
dyck painted his picture of the ‘‘ Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,’’ he was, apparently, much exercised in his 
mind as to how he should give a nautical, or, at least, 
a fisherman-like air to the principal actors in the 
scene. He solved the difficulty by giving one of the 
apostles a fine pair of long sea-boots ; and these early 
specimens of the highest triumph of sutorial art may 
to this day be seen in the British National Gallery. 
Paul Veronese, with equal disregard for consistency, 
introduced some Italian peasants in the costume of his 
own day into his celebrated picture of the*‘ Adoration 
of the Magi ;’’ and Agostino Carracci, in his repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Tobias Anointing his Father’s Eyes,’’ 
supplied each of the two men with a pair of. suspi- 
ciously modern-looking shoes. Nicholas Poussin, in 
his ‘‘ Passage of the Red Sea,"’ did not scruple to put 
some of the pursuing force into Roman armor such as 
was used in the days of Augustus, in spite of the now 
well-ascertained fact that the Egyptians of the Shepherd 
King period did not wear metallic armor of any kind. 

There is in the National British Collection an anony- 
mous painting of ‘‘ David Carrying the Head of Goli- 
ath.”’ The work is of the Dutch school; and that 

fact is very roughly brought to the mind of the spec- 

tator whose gaze, after dwelling for an instant on the 
principal figure, discovers in. the background several 
comely and well-favored Hollanders, who, pipe in 
mouth, appear to be much interested in the scene be- 
fore them. The history of the Psalmist King, as told 
by the painters, is, indeed, very full of errors and 
anachronisms. Goliath, in one picture, wears no 
armor save a plumed helmet of palpably Grecian 
manufacture ; and David in another, regardless of the 
biblical text, is about to hurl a rough fragment of rock 











instead of a smooth pebble at the giant’s head. Ina 
third painting, which represents the subsequent tri- 
umph of the young hero, David is being received by 
Greek maidens in front of an Italian building sur- 
mounted by Venetian masts, while two pyramids in 
the background vainly do their best to lend harmony 
to the extraordinary tableau. Engravings of these 
marvellous compositions may be found in Newton’s 
Bible, which was published in 1771. 

Abraham, also, has been shamefully treated by his 
illustrators. A Spanish artist is guilty of representing 
him as about to sacrifice Isaac with a pistol ; and the 
patriarch is almost invariably depicted as a man of 
not more than sixty, while his son poses as a youth in 
his teens. A very common error is the introduction 
of Italian architecture into Eastern scenes. Claude, 
for instance, in his ‘‘ Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba,’’ and Bono of Ferrara in his ‘‘ Jerome in the 
Desert,’’ do so; and examples might easily be multi- 
plied. Claude, in his ‘‘ Embarkation of St. Ursula,’’ 
also introduces ships of the type in vogue in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century ; and Boccaccio Boc- 
caccino, in his ‘‘ Procession to Calvary,’’ fills up his 
background with a fine broad river covered with ship- 
ping, in fece of the unchallenged fact that nothing of 
the sort exists within many miles of Jerusalem. 
Claude, in his ‘‘ Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca,”’ 
falls into much the same error, for he represents the 
ceremony as taking place in the immédiate vicinity of a 
waterfall, in comparison with which Niagara itself must 
hide its diminished head and resign pre-eminence. 

The illustrations to the edition of the Bible already 
mentioned abound in various errors and anachronisms 
which are, comparatively speaking, but little known. 
It is not that the book is by any means rare, in the 
bibliographical sense of the term ; but it is so bulky, 
and withal so inconvenient for common use, that but 
few people ever take the trouble to look inside it. 
There is a picture of Solomon being anointed under 
the shadow of a pyramid quite as large as that of King 
Chephren ; and the destruction of the idol Dagon is 
elsewhere represented as occurring in a building very 
similar in appearance to St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don. David is seen singing before the Ark from a 
scroll conveniently held before him by a winged but 
legless cherub ; and the mendacious Sapphira is de- 
picted as dying in an open street. In a picture of the 
death of the lying prophet, the dead man wears a very 
elegant coat and trousers ; and in another of Elijah 
and the priests of Baal there is an altar, but no trace 
of any surrounding trench, Perhaps the most flagrant 
engraving in the collection is one of Daniel’s dream, 
the four great beasts of which are chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that they in nowise agree with the descrip- 
tion of them contained in the text. But a picture of 
the finding of Moses is almost equally ridiculous, for 
it embraces a fine view of the Nile, and shows that 
ancient river to have been spanned by an excellent 
stone bridge of modern construction. Fortunately for 
the credit of the artists implicated, their names are 
suppressed ; but some, at least, of the engravings are 
known to have been executed after the designs of men 
of no mean reputation in their day. 

An apparently much-cherished idea among artists of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was that modern- 
shaped guitars and violins were in use in the lifetime 
of Christ. Illustrations to the point may be found in 
the works of Domenichino, Jean Belin, Cosimo Tura, 
and others. Chello della Puera gives us a picture of 
the Madonna pouring out some liquid from a richly- 
chased vessel suspiciously like a coffee-pot ; Luigi 
Cigoli represents the aged Simeon at the circumcision, 
in spectacles ; and Brughel, in an ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,”’ introduces an Ethiopian in a surplice, booted 
and spurred, and about to present a model of a toler- 
ably modern man-of-war to the infant Christ. All 


these instances are too obviously ingenuous to require 
comment ; but one which occurs in an English prayer- 
book published during the reign of William and Mary 
is so remarkably absurd as to suggest a doubt as to 


‘whether it was not the work of a deliberate wag. The 
parable of the mote and the beam is the subject of the 
illustration. From the eye of one man protrudes a 
huge bulk of timber, while from that of another falls 
a very respectable cascade. A second picture of the 
same date represents a pair of metal scales as falling 
from St. Paul’s eyes upon the occasion of his recovery 
from blindness. Probably the twin curiosities owe 
their existence to a single creative brain and a single 
matter-of-fact pencil. 

In one of the churches at Bruges is a picture of the 
legendary marriage of Christ with St. Catherine of 
Siena. St. Dominic, in full canonicals, is performing 
the ceremony, and King David, negligently twanging 
his harp, is complacently looking on. Carlo Maratti, 
in an Annunciation, introduces a pair of scissors ; and 
an unknown artist, striving to represent the pool of 
Bethesda, paints an angel with something like a ship’s 
topmast vigorously stirring the waters of a small pud- 
dle into foam. Pietro di Cortone, in a picture which 
is now in Paris, depicts with considerable success the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Laban in the 
mountains of Mesopotamia ; but the consistency of the 
composition is seriously imperilled by the distant ap- 
parition of a church-steeple. Nicholas Poussin’s Del- 
uge, with boats, and St. Jerome with a parlor clock 
before him are very well known examples of artistic 
error ; and the picture of the red lobsters in the sea 
listening to the exhortations of Saint Anthony of Padua 
is scarcely less celebrated. But any frequenter of the 
great picture galleries of Europe must have over and 
over again remarked in the much vaunted works of the 
old masters as bad and even worse instances of care- 
lessness and ignorance. It is impossible to chronicle 
a tithe of them. We may congratulate ourselves that 
nowadays a painter who seeks to represent a scene in 
bygone ages studies the accessories of his subject as 
industriously as does the actor who is about to play 
Virginius or Sardanapalus. If he did not do so he 
would be laughed out of the field ; and the result is 
that, although we may not have many great artists, 
we at all events have a great number of pictures 
which truthfully and consistently represent the.scenes 
and actions to which they are devoted. Raphael was 
content to paint his Eastern pictures at home amid 
the comforts of his own studio ; Holman Hunt, ere he 
sets to work upon an incident in the life of Christ, 
spends many months in the Holy Land upon the very 
spot, and amid the descendants of the very people he 
wishes to depict ; and the issue shows that the latter 
course is the only one which insures truth and realism 
in the result. OscaAR MAX. 





PREPARING PANELS FOR PAINTING. 





AN excellent method of preparing paper tissues, 
wooden tablets, and the like, for the purposes of paint- 
ing, has been successfully employed in Germany by 
M. Dupays, of Nancy, the advantages being that in 
use of crayon or chalk the colors adhere better to the 
surface; in water-color work the moisture is long 
retained, so that the color-tones remain unchanged 
during work, and in oil painting the colors easily mix, 
greatly facilitating the work of beginners. The proc- 
ess is thus described: One or two coats of size are 
first applied to remove porosity, then a thin layer of a 
paste of white lead (200 gr.) and boiled oil (50 gr.) is 
puton. After drying for half an hour, fine cotton 
dust is sprinkled on the surface from a sieve, and by 
striking the piece on the back, the fine cotton fibres 
are caused to rise, forming a velvet-like surface. The 
material is let dry two or three days, and brushed 
with a woollen brush, so as to depress the cotton some- 
what ; then a mixture of white lead (8 pts.), gold lac 
(1 pt.), spirits of turpentine (1 pt.), and starch (1 pt.) 
is applied. This is equally distributed by passage be- 
tween rollers with caoutchouc surface. The cotton 
particles are raised again with a fine brush of couch 
grass, and after two or three days’ drying, the material 
is put in a bath of equal parts of alcohol and water, 
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PICTURES IN THE AMSTERDAM EXPOSITION OF 1883. 


3. “ ARRIVAL OF RE-ENFORCEMENTS (SEPTEMBER, 1870).”” BY &. MEDARD, 2. ‘‘THE FISHERS’ RETURN.” BY L, DILL, 3. “‘THE MESSENGER OF THE TEMPEST.” BY C,LANDELLE. 4. ‘*HAYDEE.”’ BY MLL®. L, MERCIER, 
. “ NORWEGIAN SHEPHERDESS.” BY H. DAHL 6, ‘ON THE WAY TO THE SABBAT.”” BY C, J, A. ESCUDIER . “RaBBis.” BY B. MOVSE, 8, “THE IRONWORKERS’ STRIKE.” BY P. SOVER, 
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THE PROCESSES OF SCULPTURE. 





WORK IN CLAY, PLASTER AND MARBLE—MODELLING 
IN THE ROUND, 


a“ 





A MAN wearing a high white cap and an apron, 
brandishing a chisel in his left hand and a mallet in 
his right, and striking off chips from a huge block of 
marble which represents the future statue—this is the 
idea that many people have of a sculptor. The real 
sculptor when at work will be found to be a man with 
hands as dirty as those of a boy making mud pies, 
who is cutting, punching, and smoothing a mass 
of soft clay. There may not be a fragment of marble 
in his studio, for with 
marble the sculptor has 
practically little to do. 
His work is generally 
in clay, but sometimes 
in plaster. 

Sculptor’s clay is 
generally prepared by 
a grinding process in 
amill. It is then mixed 
with water, and finally 
ailowed to harden in 
cakes, which are sent 
to the studios. The 
sculptor, chipping off 
pieces from a cake of 
clay, mixes them with 
water and works the 
mass until the whole, 
though still thick and 
tenacious, becomes soft 
and is readily moulded. 
This is his material. 
If a bust is to be done, 
a large mass of clay is 
roughly piled upon the 
flat top of a high stand, 
and fashioned into the 
rude likeness of a head. 
The implements used 
are the fingers and a 
kind of spatula made 
of wood, sometimes 
ebony, pointed. and 
curving at both ends, 
50 as to present a con- 
vex as well asaconcave . 
surface. Then the pro- 
cess becomes more del- 
icate, and the sculptor’s 
art-is put to the test. 
Studying intently the 
face of the sitter, the 
sculptor pares away 
little bits of clay, here 
indicating a line and 
there a prominent bone 
or muscle, striving to 
catch the characteristic 
expression of his sub- 
ject and to avoid mak- 
ing the bust appear 
heavy and wooden. If 
pressed for time the 
sculptor occasionally 
takes measurements of 
the sitter’s head to as- 
sist in the work, but 
oftener he depends en- 
tirely upon the eye. If 
a statue is to be modelled the clay requires support, * 
which is obtained by plastering it upon a frame- 
work of strong wires or wood. The clay, which 
is constantly kept wet by being sprayed with water 
and wrapped in cloths, is more likely to crack, how- 
ever, when it is kept in position by a framework. 
Modelling is sometimes done in plaster, which offers 
certain disadvantages on account of its hardening 
rapidly and tending to give a dull, lifeless expression 
to the face of the bust. In plaster modelling, as 
sometimes in working with clay, ‘‘ebauchoirs,’’ pointed 
iron instruments varying slightly in their shapes, are 
used to clip off unnecessary projections and to smooth 
surfaces. In working upon an ideal statue the artist, 
starting with his conception of the motive or idea of the 
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work, is aided by models, and by the study of casts 
and busts. 

When the bust or statue is completed in clay it 
must be put into plaster, for the clay, drying rapidly 
on exposure to the air, shrinks in size and is liable to 
crack. With this the sculptor has little todo. The 
services of plaster modellers, usually Italians, are 
employed. The first cast, which is to form the mould 
of the permanent cast, is made in two parts like the 
halves of an oyster-shell. There are two ways of 
doing this. Often a string is passed over the head of 
the bust, coming down over each ear. Then the 
liquid plaster is thrown on before and behind this 
string unti] the bust is completely covered. While 
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THE SCULPTOR AND HIS MODEL, 


DRAWN BY MONGIN FROM THE PAINTING BY HIRSCHMAN, 


the plaster 1s still soft the string, taken by each end, 
is lifted straight up and out, thus cutting a division 
between the two halves. After hardening the halves 
are chiselled away from the bust and then fitted 
together, forming a mould. Another method is to 
put on a‘narrow band of clay from the shoulders 
over the sides and top of the head of the bust. The 
plaster is then thrown against this band until the bust 
is entirely encased. The clay is thereupon removed, 
but enough adheres to the edges of the plaster to pre- 
vent them from sticking together. In either case, 
when the two halves are removed, their interior, 
giving, of course, an exact impression of the bust, is 
liberally anointed with soap and olive oil. This is to 
prevent the liquid plaster that is to be poured into the 


mould from adhering to the sides. When the halves 
are fitted and bound together the liquid plaster is 
poured in and allowed to harden. Then the shell, 
owing to the use of the oil, is readily chiselled away 
and the plaster cast is complete. In case of a large 
statue, thé parts are usually separable, and arms, 
legs, the head, and trunk are cast in separate pieces. 
A similar process is carried out for decorative forms 
of sculpture, like friezes, fireplaces, and the finer forms 
of bas-reliefs that sometimes decorate ceilings. 

After being cast in plaster the bust or statue is 
ready to assume its permanent form in marble or 


- bronze. Marble-cutters and bronze-casters form two 


distinct classes, the former being usually Italians and 
the latter Frenchmen. 
In selecting a block of 
marble, of which the 
best comes from Italy, 
great care is taken to 
avoid yellow discolora- 
tions and flaws. After 
chiselling away the 
outer part of the block 
of marble, so that a 
rough likeness of a 
head is approached, 
the marble-cutter is 
aided by a curious in- 
strument which it is 
rather difficult to de- 
scribe. It resembles 
somewhat a_— small 
wooden cross, the arm 
of which is movable, 
and has attached to it 
a finger which can be 
adjusted in any posi- 
tion. Three points are 
taken on the plaster 
bust, usually one on the 
forehead and one on 
each shoulder. These 
are marked by little 
metallic disks which 
are pasted on, or short 
tacks with broad heads 
are driven in, The 
cross is placed against 
the bust so that the ex- 
tremities touch these 
three points, the exact 
spots where they come 
in contact with the 
cross being carefully 
noted. Then while the 
cross is in this position 
the adjustable finger is 
moved until its end 
touches a given point 
on the bust, and it is 
secured in place. Then 
three points are taken 
on the marble corre- 
sponding to those on 
the plaster, and the 
cross is placed against 
them in exactly the 
same position. But the 
roughness of the mar- 
ble prevents the mov- 
able finger from touch- 
ing the fourth point as 
it did upon the plaster. 
Hence the workman 
carefully chisels and files away the marble until this 
finger can assume the same position in which it had 
been placed on the plaster, when it is evident that 
that point on the marble corresponds exactly to the 
similar point on the plaster. Then the cross is placed 
upon the plaster again, and the finger moved until 
another fourth point is marked by its adjustment. 
Removing the cross to the marble, inequalities are 
cut away until the finger is in place, and a second 
point is secured. This process continues, aided by 
various measurements, and a trained eye, until the 
plaster bust is reproduced almost exactly in marble. 
The casting of a bust in bronze is exceedingly difficult 
and complicated. A good description of the process 
will be found in THE ART AMATEUR for August, 
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‘The following instructions by A. L. Vago* necessa- 
rily go over part of the ground covered above. The ac- 
companying illustrations, taken from models by emi- 
nent French sculptors, all show masterly freedom and 
breadth of treatment, the emulation of which is strong- 
ly urged upon the student. Mr. Vago says: 

Clay of the lightest color is preferable, as dark clay 
obscures the shadows by which form is, to a certain 
extent, rendered distinguishable. If the clay be dry 
and hard when procured, it should be broken into 
small pieces.and sprinkled with clean water, It should 


then be left to soak and occasionally stirred about so 
that it be moistened evenly throughout. It is possible 
to have the clay too stiff, as also too wet, to work it 
easily. When too dry or stiff add a little more water, 
and if too flabby and wet add a little dry clay finely 
powdered. It should then be well kneaded; this 
should be done by the person who is going to use the 





* Condensed from ‘‘ Modelling in Clay,” by A. L. Vago. London: 
Simpkin,; Marshall & Co. Two articles on modelling in clay in high and 


_ low relief appeared in the Tuz Art Amateur for May and June, 1882. 


The present article deals more particularly with modelling in the round. 
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clay, as thereby the hands will become used to its 
nature, and the ability to manipulate it facilitated. 

It is advisable to begin not on too large nor on too 
small a scale, nor on any difficult or intricate subject ; 
neither should the novice attempt to model anything 
** out of his own head.’’ Some common object should 
be chosen to copy from; say an old boot, to begin 
with, as this may be started on a flat piece of wood, 
and will not need interior props to support the clay, 
although a peg driven into the flat board will prevent 
the clay from slipping off. 











‘* THE PAVILION OF FLORA,”’ 


DRAWN BY LANQON FROM THE GROUP BY CARPEAUX, 


In beginning to model, do not squeeze the clay into 
form in the hands, but lay it on the flat board, and 
gradually build it up until it assumes the shape of the 
object being copied. Before introducing any detail 
see that the proportions are tolerably correct. It is of 
the greatest importance to attend to the contour pre- 
vious to putting in the finishing strokes, as where it is 
attempted to finish from the beginning it is likely to be 
found, on making a general survey, that the work on 
the whole is out of proportion. To correct work that 
has been once finished frequently requires much remod- 


elling, unless the alteration can be effected by cutting 
out or letting in a wedge of clay, as the case may need. 

The old boot, when attempted, will enable the pupil 
to understand better how to use the tools than words 
can inform. The tendency of the clay to slip or shift 
from its base will suggest the necessity of inserting 
pegs, by means of which the clay may be secured to 
the board. If the work is left unfinished, it should 
be carefully wrapped round with wet cloths, for when 
left not thus covered up, the clay is apt to get dry and 
inflexible. If this should happen, an _ occasional 





sprinkling with water will restore its pliancy—a brush | 
will serve best for this purpose. A glass shade placed 
over the model so as to exclude the air answers better 
to keep the clay moist than wet cloths. When the 
model is too large for a shade, a piece of oiled cloth 
laid over it may answer to prevent its moisture from 
evaporating. 

The old boot or whatever other object may be chosen, 
is intended to give the novice something of dexterity 
in managing the clay, rather than for producing some- 
thing for its own sake, 
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Should the old boot be adopted as a copy to work 
from, it should be filled with paper or whatever else 
may serve to fix its shape, for it this gets altered after 
the model is begun, it will give the trouble of altering 
the model to the last shape. On this account there is 
a disadvantage in working from a flexible copy, 
though in some cases it might be considered conven- 
ient on the same account, since it admits of being 
twisted to suit the model where it is wished to avoid 
the trouble of working the model up to the original 
shape of the copy. 

Having faithfully executed his initiatory model, the 
pupil will have learned how to work the clay and how 
to ply the tools. The next object chosen should still 
be neither too large nor too small, and the copy 
should be as nearly as possible the same size as the 
object being copied. This will ‘admit of testing the 
proportions by means of calipers or compasses. It is 
better to work without using these until after the 
building up and roughing out is done, purposely to 
quicken the judgmént with regard to dimensions and 
proportions, and then to correct by measuring before 

- finishing off.. It will be easy to take away where there 
is too much, and to add where necessary. 

A plaster cast of the mouth is recommended for the 
next study. This should be worked upon until it is 
accurately copied, even if it should take an hour’s 
working daily for one month. Then a cast of the eye 
should be copied, after which a cast of the ear. Such 
casts can be obtained at small cost. Those of classi- 
cal shape are preferable. It is advisable not to go 
from one to the other until the first has been well 
copied. 

The pupil may now choose such subjects as may be 
most agreeable to the inclination. If the desire be to 
excel in modelling busts, the next best study is a cast 
of the face of the Venus of Milo. This will be quite 
sufficient to test the patience of the pupil ; for in this 
study is some hair which should be copied, first the 
mass, and then the minutiz. The hair, which might 














ALEXANDRE DUMAS THE YOUNGER, 


DRAWN BY LANQON FROM THE BUST BY CARPEAUX, 


be considered only a minor point, will, in practice, 
be found most difficult to treat, but by diligence it 
may be mastered, ‘The mask of St. Jerome by Michael 





Angelo is another good study. In this cast the beard 
is represented in masses and not by fine lines. Where 
it is possible, it is better to-represent hair by masses 
or tufts, than by lines, which give a 
harsh or hard effect rather than that 
of a wavy softness. 

At starting to model a bust in the 
absence of a modelling stool, some 
boxes should be arranged, one upon 
another, to such a height as to bring 
the work within easy access of the 
operator, so as to prevent stooping or 
over-reaching. The boxes in which 
‘*condensed milk’’ is packed can be 
obtained of any family grocer. These 
are strong and most suitable for the 
purpose. The next requisite is a turn- 
table. This is made by two pieces of 
board about a foot or more square, to 
suit the size of the work, being placed 
one upon the other, the top piece to 
turn upon a pivot fixed in the bottom 
piece. Six small sash rollers fixed equi- 
distant in a circle under the upper 
piece will prevent the board becoming 
immovable from the weight of the clay. 
The dampness of the clay will be apt 
to cause the turn-table to warp. This 
may be prevented by screwing two flat 
pieces together, with the way of the 
grain in the one piece going crosswise 
that of-the other, The turn-table is 
then placed upon the boxes or stool, 
and upon this comes the flat piece of 
wood or board with a prop fixed to 
the centre in a perpendicular direction. 

On the board and about the prop, 
the clay is then laid and worked up 
into a bust. This prop going up the 
centre of the bust is to support the 
head and prevent 
it falling from its 
proper __ position. 
The prop should 
be about an inch 
shorter in height 
than the bust. If 
the lower part of 
the prop be of woud and the upper 
part of composition pipe, as used 
by gasfitters, it will admit of the 
head being twisted or inclined in 
such direction as may improve the 
general appearance of the bust. 
The pipe should be fixed to the 
wooden prop by being bound 
round with thin wire. If string 
be used instead of wire it will give 
to the clay an unpleasant or musty 
smell. Where the entire human 
figure is being modelled without 
drapery or what otherwise would 
serve to support it, two props 
are necessary—one for each leg. 
These should be of iron, and bent, 
before fixing to the wooden base, 
in such direction as to admit of 
their coming within the centre of 
the legs and body. After the sup- 
ports have been properly placed 
they should be firmly fixed to the 
base so as to prevent the figure 
yielding to the pressure employed 
in working on the clay. Should 
any part of the iron protrude as 
the model progresses, it is better 
to leave it projecting than to dis- 
tort the model by altering its form 
on purpose to cover up such part, 
as any prominence of this kind 
in the model may be easily re- 
moved from the plaster cast. It 
will make the props more firm 
to bind the one to the other in 
the body wherever they meet. 
One prop at least should go 
through the whole length of the figure. If the arms 
are not resting against the body, they will need 
supporting ; a piece of composition pipe inserted 





at the shoulders, and branching out in the direction 
the arms should take, will best serve for supporting 
the arms. Composition pipe may be easily bent, even 





‘*LA PALOMBELLA.”’ 


DRAWN BY LANQON FROM THE BUST BY CaRPEAUX. 


with the clay upon it, should this be necessary ; it will 
also admit of being cut through, which is convenient 
when the arms have to be removed for the purpose of 
moulding the figure. This method ot supporting the 
limbs in figures should be adopted when modelling in 
alto-relievo, that is, in those parts that would be in 
danger of falling off from want of such internal sup- 
port. Ifthe figure be draped down to the ground, a 
single prop going through the centre as in a bust will 
be sufficient. 

When animals are being modelled in a standing 
position, it is necessary to have a prop in each leg, 
each to be previously bent to the form, and placed in 
the position required. Leaden pipe is best for this 
purpose, as the lower ends may be easily flattened, 
turned up and nailed down to the board. As the 
leaden pipe is not of itself sufficiently tough to sup- 
port the body and to resist the pressure of working, a 
prop either of iron, wood, or clay, should be intro- 
duced between the stand and the centre of the body. 
In the plaster cast where iron rods are inserted in the 
legs, the centre prop can then be dispensed with, and 
may be easily removed. When the centre prop is used 
to uphold and fix the body, it will not be necessary to 
nail down the leaden pipe, for the legs, to the stand, 
and then, should the position of the legs be not quite 
right, it will be possible to shift or remove them. 

The model should not be carved from a solid block, 
but the clay should be laid on in pieces one upon 
another, and beaten together into the shape desired by 
means of a short stick. The tool for roughing out is 
then employed to remove the clay from those parts 
where there is too much, and to spread the same where 
there is insufficient, after the manner of spreading 
butter upon a piece of bread. The clay has a ten- 
dency to adhere to the tools and to accumulate there- 
on. Such clay as is found clinging to the tool while 
working should be taken off and applied to the model 
where an addition may be needed. By this method of 
working, the clay will be economized and saved from 
falling and making a mess on the floor. 
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If it is possible to choose the place for modelling, it 
is better where the light comes in from above than 
from the side. When only a side light can be ob- 
tained, it will be necessary, after working on one side, 
to remove the model so that the light may fall on the 
other side, otherwise the likeness will be perceptible 
only under one particular light, and from only one 
point of view. A good portrait should strike from 
every aspect. When working by gas or candle light, 
the position where the light can come down upon the 
front of the work is best. It is most safe, where pos- 
sible, to vary the position of the light either by shift- 
ing the light or the position of the model. 

As previously advised, it is useless to introduce de- 
tails until the contour has been completed. This ap- 
plies in every branch of modelling, and particularly in 
busts. As in map-drawing, if the countries are wrong, 
the introduction of towns and rivers will not make 
them right. Before introducing the mouth and eyes, 
the pupil should watch that the head is in proportion 
to the shoulders ; that the width of the head is in pro- 
portion to its length. The nose may then be roughly 
indicated ; after this, the ears, whose position at the 
sides of the head should be determined from the nose, 
as the position of the ears varies in different heads. 
In some cases the ears are situated farther back from 
the face than in others, and sometimes higher up than 
in others. The opening or orifice of the ear is, in 
some heads, in a line with the lower part of the nose ; 
in others, it is as high up as the eyes. The place of 
the mouth should be judged of from the nose, and in- 
dicated near to or distant from the nose according to 
the length of the-upper lip. The eyes, too, in some 
heads are set nearer to the nose than in others, and 
sometimes more deeply. These differences should not 
be overlooked by the pupil who wishes to engage suc- 
cessfully in the art of modelling portrait busts. 

Some busts are arranged to stand on their own 
base, as in term or block busts which terminate 











ALEXANDRE DUMAS THE ELDER, 
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before reaching the outer ends of the shoulders. 
Shoulder busts, in which the arms are partly repre- 





_very fine reduction about this size, by 








bases ; their appearance is improved when such busts 
are elevated upon a plinthor stand. Most of the an- 
tique busts are mounted on a round stand, something 
of the ogee or torus pattern. It is usual 
to model the bust without this stand, and 
to mount it on a stand after it has been 
cast in plaster. The stands may be had 
ready made. 

To make a mould from the clay model, 
and to make a plaster cast from the said 
mould, is an art distinct from that of 
modelling. When a model has been suf- 
ficiently well executed to be worth re- 
producing in plaster, it is most safe to 
employ a professional moulder to do it. 
In the best hands it is very risky work, 
and in most cases the plaster cast has to 
be retouched by the artist. Clay models 
should be moulded as soon as possible 
after they are finished, because if left to 
get dry they crack and lose much of their 
original character.* 

In modelling the human figure, a knowl- 
edge of the external muscles will be of 
great advantage. This may be gleaned 
from anatomical figures. Plaster casts of 
these, ranging about two feet high, can 
be obtained for a few dollars. There is a 


Flaxman, of the Gladiator, which is most 
useful in the study of figure drawing or 
modelling. In schools of art this is a fa- 
vorite subject to copy. 

In modelling draped figures much at- 
tention is needed in the proper arrange- 
ment of plaits and folds. In drapery, one 
particular fold requires another, where 
a graceful consistency is maintained, as 
much as a given position of the arm re- 
quires a 
particu- 
lar_ dis- 
position 
and ele- 
vation or 
contrac- 
tion of its 
different 
muscles, 
The best-draped stud- 
ies are found in casts 
from the antique 
sculptures. In these 
the folds or plaits 
are represented by 
straight rather than 
by curved lines. Ev- 
en where a fold as- 
sumes a_ circular 
form, it is effected in 
the best models, not 
by curved, but by 
broken straight lines. 
The zigzag strokes 
which occur in rough 
or unfinished sketch- 
es, whether drawn or 
modelled, have an 
artistic effect which 
is often lost or made 
to look mechanical, 
where rounding off 
or high finish is at- 
tempted. In model- 
ling, mere indications 
have often a more 
artistic effect than a 
studied roundness. 
Running lines, 
whether curved or 
straight, exist only in 
inferior works of 
sculpture, while in 
the works of the best 
masters these are 
carefully broken up, 


and arranged in such manner as to avoid an offensive 





* Hints for moulding clay models in plaster were given in THz ART 


sented, would look ‘‘ squatty’’ if left to rest ontheirown Asaraur for May, page 144. 
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repetition. What is said here with regard to drapery 
applies equally to the hair, where balance should be 
maintained, but repetition avoided, 


** OPHELIA.” 


DRAWN BY VALENTIN FROM THE BUST BY AIZELIN, 


In producing original models of draped figures it ‘s 
usual, even among experienced sculptors, to clothe a 
lay figure and then to copy the same. Some artists 
are so particular with regard to their subject, in fixing 
the attitude and in arranging the folds of the dress so 
as to fall gracefully, as to spend several days thereon 
before they commence to copy it. And being awate 
that each kind of fabric has its own anatomy or phy- 
siognomy, they will provide for their model silk, 
satin, or whatever material they wish to represent in 
their work. 

In well-proportioned figures it is usual to find the 
length of the body from head to foot to be about eight 
times the length of the face, The length of the hands 
bears a certain proportion to the fore-arm, and this to 
the arm from the elbow to the shoulder. The foot is 
in length shorter than the leg from the ankle to the 
knee-joint, and this is shorter than the leg from the 
knee to the hip. 

An idea of the proportion which the limbs bear to 
each other may be inferred from the following num- 
bers, which appertain to a figure measuring five teet 
ten inches from head to foot. 


From ground to ankle, 2 inches 7 eighths. 


From ankle to knee, . ; S .«t « 
From knee to hip, . ° °° Boat we 
From hip to collar-bone, ; So. 8 a 
From collar-bone totopofhead, 13 , I «& 
Length of foot, from heeltotoe, 10 , 5 «& 
Hand, finger-end to wrist-joint,. 8 , 3 «& 
Wrist-joint to elbow-joint, . eS « a 
Elbow to shoulder, . ° ° SS « © 


These numbers apply to casts from antique models 
of the most symmetrical kind. 

The following method of measuring is recommend- 
ed to secure correct proportions : Cut a stick of wood 
the same length as the figure intended to be modelled, 
whatever its size may be; mark off the same into 
twenty-four equal parts, then number each part in 
regular order from end to end, 
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Number 1 marks about the ankle-joint from bottom of foot. 
o 7 ““ “ knee “ “ 
“cc 13$ “cc “ hip “ “ 
“ 20 “ “ shoulder “ “ 


Li “ “ 


24 topofhead ‘“ “ 
Length of foot about 3} parts. 

Long finger-end to wrist-joint 3 parts. 

elbow 64 

shoulder 10 “ 

Length of face about 23, or nearly 3 parts. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


The head varies in size according to the character rep- 
resented in the figure. Where physique is the pre- 
dominating quality, as in athletes, the head will be 
small compared with the body. Where mind is in the 


ascendency, as in able statesmen and philosophers, ° 


the head is larger and forms the most attractive feat- 
ure. The female head is smaller than the male 
head. To measure the 
body, therefore, by 
lengths of the head, is 
a method, though com- a. 
mon, by no means in- a" 
fallible. The head in 
children is much larger ‘ 







































compared with the 
body, even than in 
statesmen. 


The body is longer 
in the child than in the 
adult figure, to which 
alone the foregoing 
measurements apply. 
The growth is greater 
in the limbs during 
youth until manhood. 


ALPINE FLOWERS. 


The method herein proposed of measuring the pro- 
portion of the limbs applies equally to slim or thickly- 
set figures ; accordingly, there can be no settled or 
fixed measurements employed to decide what should 
be the width or circumference of the chest compared 
with the height of the figure. In the male figure the 
circumference of the chest should be greater than that 
of the loins or about the hips, while in the female 





figure this order is nearly reversed. In nature there 
are exceptions to this rule which should be studiously 
avoided as models to work from. 


ETCHING FROM NATURE. 





WHEN Mr. Seymour Haden was in this country re- 
cently and his etchings were exhibited, special interest 
was shown in those plates which he had executed out- 
of-doors direct from nature. Of course, etching from 
nature should not be attempted by any but a good 
draughtsman. To reproduce by printing the work of 
a person who cannot draw is a serious matter. A 
single bad sketch in pencil or charcoal can do no harm 
—if it has gone out of your possession some day you 
can reclaim it and destroy it. But 
deliberately to multiply the evidence 
of your ignorance in etching is an- 
other matter. 

With this prefatory caution—very 
necessary, for the beginner in art 
with the indomitable courage of 
ignorance is ready to undertake 
anything and everything—we pro- 
ceed to quote from a chapter on 
open-air etching in ‘‘ Sketching 
from Nature,’’ by Tristram J. Ellis, 
an excellent little volume of Mac- 
millan’s ‘‘ Art: at Home’’ series. 
For more complete directions as to 
the process of etching, the reader 
is referred to the illustrated article 
on the subject published in THE 
ART AMATEUR for September, 
1881 : 

The materials requisite are. a 
copper-plate (always obtain the 
best quality only), a dabber of silk 
or kid, a ball of etching-ground, 
and ‘coarse and fine etching nee- 
dles. A mirror is essential for 
etching buildings or any places 
where it is desired they should print 
the right way—that is, that they 
should be drawn the reverse of na- 
ture on the copper-plate. It will 
be found convenient to have a shal- 
low box made, into the bottom of 
which the copper-plate can slide. 
The hand should rest upon a stiff 
flat ruler that is kept off the cop- 
per by the sides of the box. The 
mirror can be most easily fastened 
in the lid of the box, and pivoted 


DRAWN BY J, STAUFFACHER. 


vertically, so that by rotating it, and also opening 
the lid by the hinges, any desired spot may be re- 
flected at one side and rather behind the artist. He 
should, of course, sit with his back nearly turned 
toward his subject. For trees the mirror is unnec- 
essary. 

The plate is held between the jaws of a hand-vice, 
and if of small size is most easily heated by being held 


over a gas or petroleum stove. The ball of etching- 
ground must be dabbed occasionally on the top till its 
substance begins to come off freely, then it must be 
rubbed rapidly over, and the plate should be taken off 
before the ground commences to smoke. The whole 
surface should then be strongly pounded with the silk 
dabber till it becomes of one uniform brown shiny tint. 
Beiore it has time to cool it has to be passed backward 
and forward over a smoking flame, either of a petro- 
leum lamp or wax taper, very carefully, so that the 
black deposit from the smoke forms evenly and suffi- 
ciently quickly to prevent the flame from burning the 
film. The blackened plate is then ready for use. 

It will sometimes be found convenient, if the subject 
has to be reversed, to sketch it carefully in pencil, and 
then reverse it on to the plate with tracing paper that 
has been rubbed over with some white chalk. The 
outlines should be then drawn in carefully by the point 
with a firm hand, those of the sky just hard enough to 
make sure that it is in actual contact with the copper. 
This can easily be felt. There is a slight but pleasant 
resistance to the movement of the hand. The point 
must not be allowed to slide on the surface of the cop- 
per, or most probably the ‘‘ ground ’’ will not be com- 
pletely cut through, and an interrupted and shaky line 
will result. For the foreground objects the point 
should be dug into the copper as deeply as is compa- 
tible with retaining the power’of making the lines free 
and bold, for this is the great advantage etching pos- 
sesses over line engravings. Never lose sight of this 
quality of freedom, but do not let your drawing be 
loose and careless, for a single careless stroke in etch- 
ing stands out in a staring way that is not known in a 
pencil, pen-and-ink, or fusain drawing. Even there it 
is bad enough, but it is not perpetuated by endless 
copies as in an etching. Always bear in mind that 
you are not working for one copy, but for a hundred. 

When every intended line of the work is complete, 
and after the back of the copper-plate has been protect- 
ed by Brunswick black or some varnish, the plate may 
be put into the acid bath, The bath may be of vary- 
ing strengths, and a convenient one is obtained by 
taking equal parts of commercial nitric acid and or- 
dinary water. A little old liquid left from previous 
bitings should be added, or a few scraps of copper, 
to take off the first edge of its strength, as otherwise it 
will commence by biting too quickly. When all the 
lines have been bitten deeply enough for the extreme 
distance, the plate must be taken out, dried with blot- 
ting-paper, and the distance carefully painted over 
with ‘‘ stopping-out’’ varnish ; and when thoroughly 
dry it should be returned to the bath, that the lines in- 
tended to be stronger may be bitten more. By suc- 
cessively stopping-out and biting a great deal of gra- 
dation may be given to the lines. The exact amount 
necessary can only be found out by experience ; but 
some idea of the depth of the lines can be obtained by 
feeling with the point, and if the acid is of the strength 
mentioned above, two minutes for the extreme dis-° 
tance and half an hour for the added bitings of the 
foreground lines may be allowed, The temperature 
of the air is here taken to be about sixty degrees, but 
if higher this exposure will be too long, and if lower it 
will not be long enough. A very little difference of 
temperature makes a great deal of difference in the 
biting. The plate may be cleaned with benzine, 
petroleum, or turpentine. 

Many artists prefer etching with very weak acid 
when the plate is in the bath. The foreground should 
then be commenced first, and the extreme distance 
last, so that by the time the distance is finished the 
foreground should be sufficiently bitten to be dark 
enough to come well forward. It is only by the vari- 
ous thickness of the lines that the effect of distarice or 
nearness is given. The difference of thickness in the 
lines between the distance and foreground should be 
very great, much more than is necessary in a pencil 
sketch, for the printing nearly always levels the 
strength of effect. A skilful printer, however, is able 
to make a great deal out of a plate, by leaving or tak- 
ing the ink film from its surface at his own discretion ; 
yet in that case it is the printer and not the etcher who 
is the artist. 

The “‘ biting’’ with acid had better be done indoors, 
and the “‘ stopping-out” should be done as much as 
possible on the ground, and in presence of nature ; 
for the etcher is then better able to see what parts 
will require to be least bitten, and he is also surer to 
add good work to his plate. 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. BY H. L. BOUCHE. 


(see PAGE 88.) 
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PAINTED WOODWORK. 





waiq AINTED woodwork must be classed 
NER among the necessary evils of house 
decoration. No one in his senses 
would coat good woodwork with 
paint if he could get an equal effect. 
by the-use of natural wood. This, 
however, is impossible. The nat- 
ural woods are limited in their 
range of color, and, what is still more to the point, 
the most beautiful of them 
are in the first place costly, 





far from the originals, but he could hardly be guilty 
of anything altogether crude. 

There is one hint that we might take from colors of 
wood itself, and one which would be useful alike to 
those who have and those who have not a sense of 
color—the hint that harmony rather than contrast 
should be sought in woodwork. One is apt to be too 
eager to introduce many colors, and to make the 
difference between them too marked. A violent con- 
trast between styles and panels, for example, is almost 
inevitably unsatisfactory. If the panels are to be 


doors all of one shade, and the architrave of another, 
certain mouldings only being emphasized with a third 
tint, in order to correct as much as possible the exist- 
ing disproportion. As to whether panels should more 
properly be painted darker than styles or lighter, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. It is a question 
of effect, and depends upon the circumstances of the 


case. The theory that the panels, being in their | 


nature recessed, should be therefore kept darker in 
tone, seems to be rather farfetched. Panels are not 
always recessed, and when they are it is so slightly 
that it is scarce worth 
taking into consideration. 





and in the second hard to 
work. With regard to the 
natural color of wood, that 
may be, and has often * 
been, modified by stain, 
and very beavtiful effects 
are thus obtained. The 
great charm of this process 
is that the grain of the 
wood is not obliterated, 
and that the denser por- 
tions of it absorbing less 
of the color than the softer 
part, a very delicate vari- 
ety of color results, which 
is still farther enhanced Y 
by the inequality of the le 
color of the wood itself 
not being effaced by the i 
stain. Although much has 
been done in the way of 
staining wood, much more 
remains to be done, more 
especially in the way of 
comparatively bright-col- 
ored stains. The direction iM 
of our efforts should be, = 
not toward the imitation of 
other and costlier woods, 
but toward effects of color 
altogether apart from nat- 
ural effects. The costli- 
ness of all hard wood, and 
the expense of working it, 
render the use of pine and 
similar timber practically 
inevitable, and the poor 
appearance of such wood 
renders the evil of paint oer 
necessary. Paint is often ; 
used, we know, because it 
conveniently covers so Weere 
many sins of joinery. That 
is no excuse for it. But 
there is ample excuse for 
paint in the desire for 
color which cannot be ob- 
tained without it. 
Whether painted wood- 
work should be varnished 
or flatted is a question less 
of taste than of whether 
one prefers use or beauty. 











The safe plan is to make 
but little difference, and 
that, perhaps, less a differ- 
ence of tone than of tint. 
Your panels may be not 
so much lighter or darker, 
but greener, grayer, red- 
der, browner than the 
styles, as the case may be. 






































1 —— 
When it happens that you 
™ have not hit the right tint 
— if exactly, and the panels ap- 
7 pear too prominent, they 


may sometimes be reduced 
J to their proper position by 
je ; a pattern on them, which 
is richer in effect and 
scarcely more costly than 
it would be to lay in a 
fresh tint. Not only may 
the poor proportions of 
| wood-framing be alleviat- 





ed by judiciously empha- 
| cizing the right mouldings, 
but the same iesult may 
= be further attained by the 
——— skilful introduction of lines 
































of color either on panels 











or styles, where the joiner 
ought to have put mould- 
ings.’ The ordinary com- 
monplace dwelling-room 
door may thus be relieved 
of no little of its monotony, 
and at very slight expense. 
Any “ pencil-hand’’ can 
trace such lines, and it is 
wonderful what refine- 
c ment they give to the door. 
They may even with ad- 
; i vantage be repeated in the 

Wad panels, line within line, 
forming a severe but deli- 
cate pattern. 

As to the further enrich- 
ment of door-panels by 
painted ornament, a good 
deal might be said. They 
may be an ornament to a 
room or the reverse. They 
may at times be decorat- 
ed with subjects that ap- 
proach pictorial perfec- 




















The effect of a plain glossy 

tint is certainly less pleas- 

ant than that of a dead 

color ; but, then, the latter does not and cannot pos- 
sibly wear so well as one protected by a coat of copal. 
The fashion of graining and marbling is, we may 
hope, a thing almost of the past, and for the time a 
better taste obtains of painting in plain tints. But the 
result of this is far from being always satisfactory. 
The artisan who revels in color without having an eye 
for its harmonies, now seizes his opportunity, and 
inflicts upon us the cruelest combinations—atrocities 
from which we were safe while his efforts were limited 
to imitating natural woods and marbles ; he might be 


MODERN ENGLISH MANTELPIECE OF CARVED OAK. 


enriched with ornament, and so brought back to har- 
mony with their framing, well and good, but plain 
panels should not be too distinctly marked off from 
their styles. A violent contrast may, in the hands of 
an artist, be turned to good account, but the safest 
plan is to avoid contrast. There is this to be thought 
of, too, that the proportions of the panels may not be 
in themselves good (as a fact they are often very bad), 
in which case it is certainly a great blunder to em- 
phasize them. The simplest plan, where the construc- 
tive lines are unworthy of emphasis, is to paint the 


tion ; but it is understood 

that the higher the aim 

the greater is the risk of 
failure. Always the safe course is the modest one. 
But even in stencilled ornament there is no rea- 
son why we should rest forever content with the 
common “line and corner’ treatment, still less with 
a pattern floating in the centre of the panel without 
occupying it at all. One of the worst faults that a 
pattern can be guilty of is to look as if it had been 
used for want of better. Commercially speaking, it 
is out of the question that every pattern can be special- 
ly designed for its position, but it ought certainly to 
fit it fairly and not to suggest that it is a makeshift. 
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Stencilled or other mechanical ornament should never 
be directly imitative. It is not a very costly or 
tedious process to fill a panel with rich-looking scroll- 
work ; or one may confine the pattern to the top and 
bottom of the panel, or introduce it at intervals only, 
in bands or powderings or in eccentric Japanese 
fashion ; but this 
last device must 
be very. discreetly 
carried out, or 
it will result in 
ugliness. As a 
rule, the work- 
man has not the 
natural taste of a 
Japanese artist. 
Happily, as has 
been said, grain- 
ing and marbling 
are out of vogue 
just now. For 
the moment, at 
all events, hon- 
esty has triumph- 
ed ; and honesty 
is now bound to 
confess that, 
though there was 
never any suffi- 
cient excuse for 
these shams, and 
though the adop- 
tion of them, even 
where no_ pre- 
tence was thought 
of, implied a la- 
mentable pover- 
ty of invention, 
there was some- 
thing in marbling 
and graining 
which is most de- 
sirable from a 
decorative point 
of view, and of 
which we feel the 
want in the flat 
tints which have 
taken their place. 
In the first place, 
there is more 
wear in the old- 
fashioned oak 
and maple pat- 
terns than in any 
flat tints, of what- 
ever color they 
may be. Dents 
and scratches are 
lost sight of ‘in 
the ‘‘ figure” of 
the wood, and 
when the inevit- 
able period of 
shabbiness _ar- 
rives the work 
may be touched 
up and made to 
appear passable 
for a few years 
more. This is, 
perhaps, scarcely 
an argument in 
favor of its adop- 
tion by the trades- 
man, but it is one 
that appeals very 
forcibly to the 
householder. But 
there is more than 
this economic ad- 
vantage in grain- 
ing over plain 
tinting. The variety of color at the command of the 
grainer gives him an immense advantage over the 
painter who has only two or three flat tints at his 
service. It would be impossible, for instance, for the 
latter to produce a reddish-brown door of nearly such 
a beautiful tone as a clever grainer could get by 





imitating mahogany ; nor would it be an easy matter 
to equal, by means of flat tints, the soft, yellowish tone 
of the stock maple pattern. Yet it is quite possible to 
admit the shortcomings of mere tinting without admit- 
ting that the only way out of the difficulty is to fall 
back upon imitation, or even that imitation is the best 





DRESSER IN CARVED WOOD. 


FRENCH WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


way out of it. Suppose we grant, for the sake of 
argument, that the simplicity and refinement and 
honesty of flat tinting are counterbalanced by the 


‘durability, richness, and variety of graining, it does 


not follow that our only choice is between the two. 
It simplifies matters, no doubt, to adopt whichever 


plan of the two seems to you the less objectionable. 
But an earnest workman, not to say an artist, will not 
be content to limit his ambition to the hope of getting 
through his day’s work with the least possible amount 
of trouble, and to such a one it will certainly be possible 
to hit upon some means of solving the difficulty with 
more or less sat- 
istaction. The 
object to be 
sought is to break 
the color pleas- 
antly without im- 
itating wood or 
anything __ else. 
Surely that is not 
such a very im- 
possible ideal ! 
To fill the place 
of graining, the 
variation of color 
should be what is 
called accidental, 
accident being of 
course controlled 
to some extent by 
discrimination. 
A man might set 
to work and paint 
in his ground 
with three shades 
of green instead 
of one, dipping 
his brush into 
either pot at dis- 
cretion, The 
ground dry, he 
might proceed to 
powder it here 
and there with 
little stencilled 
sprigs or spots, 
again in shades 
of pale yellow- 
green, and of 
dark blue-green ; 
and while these 
were wet he 
might with a rag 
or his finger (one 
ought never to 
be afraid of soil- 
ing one’s fingers) 
dab down and 
soften some of 
these in places. 
When this was 
dry the whole 
might be glazed 
with transparent 
color, and the 
general effect 
might be still 
farther improved 
by wiping smart- 
ly out of this glaze 
color, with the 
finger tip or a 
stump, a_ few 
more dots or 
sprigs where they 
\ might be felt 
\\\ wanting. When 
/ this was varnish- 
\ ed, it would be 
as lasting as 
\ graining, and 
would afford 
far less limited 
scope for color 
and all the while 
it would be guilt- 
less of pretence. 
Such work 
would, of course, take a skilful painter to execute 
it, and the first few experiments of the kind would 
involve delay, disappointment, and, perhaps, loss ; 
but good graining is not cheap, and a good grainer 
might surely be trained to execute that kind of thing 
as easily as the other. In order to make it com- 


\ \\ 
\\ \ \\ 
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mercially as successful, naturally the same sort of pat- 
tern would have to be done habitually by the painter, 
so that it became easy to him; but it would be no 
more difficult to teach a man to do such work than to 
teach him how to grain. Lewis F. Day. 


ROSETTES IN WOOD-CARVING. 





On the opposite page will be found a plate of ad- 
mirable sugges- 
tions for rosettes, 
by Benn Pitman, 
of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. 
Rosettes are em- 
ployed for centres 
and corners of de- 


signs, and for 
breaking up long 
bands of orna- 
ment, and are 


used, singly or al- 
ternately, in form- 
ing horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal 
lines of decora- 
tion. They also 
form an. important 
element of decora- 
tion in diapering, 
for panels, and 
all-over ornament. 
Diapered panels 
of surface or low 
relief work would 
be suitably em- 
ployed for the open 
backs of cabinets 
or sideboards, for 
the sides or ends 
of cabinets, and 
for the lower pan- 
els of room doors, 
The front panels 
of cabinets and the 
upper panels of 
room doors should 
show deeper cut- 
ting and more real- 
istic designs, thus 
presenting an ap- 
propriate and de- 
sirable contrast. 

Diaper designs, 
formed of rosettes, 
are produced by 
laying off a given 
surface in squares, 
leaving a _ band 
of one-fourth or 
three-eighths of an 
inch between the 
squares. The effect 
is enhanced if, in- 
stead of employing 
one rosette, two 
are used, alternat- 
ing in the row. If 
a rounded rosette 
is selected for one 
form, and the al- 
ternating rosette 
be a four-petalled 
one, with the pe- 
tals pointing to 
the corners of the 
square, a diagonal 
line of decoration across the panel will be produced, 
in addition to the horizontal and vertical lines obtain- 
ed by the bands. The employment of more than one 
kind of rosette in a diaper pattern is not desirable, 
unless used in the way here suggested. Variety would 
be destructive of repose. Rosettes may be alternated 
in a line of decoration when isolated—that is, separated 
by a band. 

Excellent effects in diaper designs may be obtained 
by alternating rosettes with conventional leaves or 
sprays, an example of which is given in THE ART 


AMATEUR of last April, page 114, or by disposing 
rosettes in diagonal bands, alternating with bands of 
foliage or scroll designs, as in the lower panels of the 
door on page 114. Asingle or a double band may be 
employed in laying off a diaper design, and the bands 
may be continuous or may interlace. Rich effects are 
produced by treating the band as a rib, that is, bevel- 
ling the band from the centre toward each rosette. 
Only small spaces, as, for example, the ends of a 
casket, should be thus treated, as the effect may be 





RENAISSANCE MIRROR FRAME OF CARVED OAK. 


suggestive of mechanical labor rather than good 
taste. 

Pretty effects are produced by using rosettes in 
vertical lines of decoration, as for the sides of a pict- 
ure-frame. In this case the rosettes should project 
three-eighths of an inch, that is, all the surface should 
be removed and the lowered border should show sim- 
ply an unstamped line, say three-eighths of an inch 
wide, on each side of the rosette. The rosettes should 
have from three-eighths to one-half an inch space be- 
tween them. 


For all-over surface designs, as for the ends of book- 
shelves, good effects are obtained by using vertical 
lines of rosettes, alternating with bands of correspond- 
ing width, containing conventional floral decoration. 
These bands may be from two to two and one half 
inches in width. The rosettes in such a design should 
be inclosed in a circle, and should be modelled, the 
remaining surface of the band being left bright. In 
the alternating band, containing a line of conventional 
foliage, the leaves, flowers, and stems should be lett in 
surface and the 
background 
should be stamped. 

It is assumed 
that for panels 
and surfaces thus 
treated the wood 
has been filled and 
hard-finished. On 


wood thus _pre- 
pared the design, 
being drawn or 


transferred, is out- 
lined with a part- 
ing or V-shaped 
tool, after which 
the background is 
scraped, or better 
still the polished 
surface may be re- 
moved with a flat 
gouge; it is then 
stamped or grain- 
ed with a fine or 
coarse stamp, ac- 
cording to the posi- 
tion the work is 
to occupy, or the 
taste of the ama- 
teur artist. Sur- 
face decoration of 
this kind is fre- 
quently left un- 
oiled. For the 
ends of an upright 
piano, where the 
surface is  rose- 
wood veneer, the 
effect would be 
spoiled by oiling, 
as the surface 
would become so 
dark as to obscure 
the design more or 
less, 


PLASTER 
DECORATIONS. 





IT is a falsity in 
art to make plaster 
imitate stone-work 
-—-to forge, as it 
were, the more ex- 
pensive material. 
But to employsuch 
a material proper- 
ly and dignify its 
simplicity by art 
is a legitimate util- 
ization of power 
that we may learn 
from those great 
Moresque artists, 
examples of whose 
work still remain 
tous. Sosays Dr. 
Dresser, who proceeds to remind us of the practice of 
those Moresque architects in the use of this material. 
He says : 

The Moors employed plaster for the decoration of 
both the exterior and the interior of their structures, 
not only for the simple expression of form, but as a 
basis for polychromy. At Segovia there are several 
good specimens of exterior decoration, and it will not 
be out of place to particularize one. The front walls 
of the Alcazar are covered with a diaper in plaster 
with most artistic effect. Probably the work was 
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wrought by means of a frame, either of metal or 
wood, in which the requisite pattern had been cut, as 
is done with stencils. This pattern was placed flat on 
the face of the plaster as it dried, and the pattern was 
cleverly incised, as it were, through the openings. It 
could also be pressed on the plaster until the surface 
pattern was indented. The composition of the plaster 
for such purposes was undoubtedly cared for, as well 
as the manipulation, for the durability of it has been 
tested by many centuries of exposure. A 
band of such ornament can be carried across 
brickwork, or round a brick-built tower, as 
it was by the Moorish artists. Examples of 
such application can be found in plenty, and 
it is always richly effective. The Moors 
showed fine judgment in the use of this orna- 
mentation in relation to the whole building 
on which they applied it ; not being led away 
by the facility they thus had for the employ- 
ment of detail, but using the work in uni- 
form masses, or bands, they avoided any ex- 
pression of pettiness by profuse meaningless 
variety. 

For the interior courts and chambers mu- 
ral decorative work in plaster was largely 
used. The plaster was of fine quality, and 
was cut and carved in situ by the artist ; it 
was simply sculptured on the spot as stone 
or alabaster might be carved, no mould be- 
ing used. The capitals of columns were 
thus produced in delicately intricate work. 
At Toledo there is a synagogue that was 
constructed in the twelfth century by Moor- 
ish artists, and was afterward forcibly seized 
and converted to Christian uses, where the 
application of plaster-work of this kind is 
exemplified with conspicuous effect. The 
spandrels above the arches are all original 
carvings of arabesque pattern, showing deli- 
cate undercutting as well as surface work of pecu- 
liar beauty. In all parts of the structure there is 
that delightful variety in detail with unity of effect 
such as artistic hand-work can give, but which 
mechanical repetition will not achieve. The mere 
play of light and shadow on such a carved surface, if 
it be white or of a uniform light tint, has a charm of 
its own ; but when the carving is emphasized by color 
the effect is most powerful. It is the principle of the 
work, not existing specimens of it, that we should 
copy—the same principles that we may see practically 
illustrated in the Alhambra, and equally in 
other Mohammedan structures. We may 
not require the splendid harmonies of those 
wonderful walls for our purposes, but we 
should none the less learn from them to 
produce what we want. We do want art in 
our plaster work. The embedding of col- 
ored tiles for architectural decoration in pat- 
tern work for dadoes, for pavements, and 
the like, and the rich, glossy coloring that 
can thus be imparted to mural effects, wheth- 
er on the interior or exterior of structures, 
are resources to which we may also well 
turn attention, with good hope of developing 
valuable results. 





A ROYAL BEDSTEAD. 


In the corporation records of Leicester, 
England, there is still preserved a story 
curiously illustrative of the darkness and 
precaution of the character of Richard III. 
Among his camp baggage it was his custom 
to carry a cumbersome wooden bedstead, 
which he averred was the only couch he could 
sleep in, but in which he contrived to have a 
secret receptacle for treasure, so that it was 
concealed under a weight of timber. After 
Bosworth Field the troops of Henry pillaged 
Leicester, but the royal bed was neglected by 
every plunderer as useless lumber. The owner of the 
house, afterward discovering the hoard, became sud- 
denly rich, without any visible cause. He bought 
land, and at length became Mayor of Leicester. 
Many yéars’afterward his widow, who had been left 
in great affluence, was assassinated by her servant, 
who had been privy to the affair ; and at the trial of 
this culprit and her accomplices the whole transaction 
came to light. Concerning this bed, a public print of 


1830 states that ‘‘ about half a century since, the relic 
was purchased by a furniture-broker in Leicester, who 
slept in it for many years, and showed it tu the curi- 
ous ; it continues in as good condition apparently as 
when used by King Richard, being formed of oak and 
having a high polish. The daughter of the broker 


having married one Babington, of Rothley, near Lei- 
cester, the bedstead was removed to Babington’s 
house, where it is still preserved.”’ 





DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


USE AND ABUSE OF WINDOW CURTAINS. 

A ROOM is generally considered almost unfur- 
nished if the windows are not hung with some kind of 
drapery. The original object of this drapery was 
to keep out a draught of air, which found its way 
through the imperfectly-fitting windows ; and the anti- 
type of our window-hangings was a simple curtain, 
formed of a material suitable to achieve the purpose 
sought. Such a curtain was legitimate and desirable, 
and would contrast strangely with the elaborate fes- 








DECORATIVE DESIGN, 


tooning and quadrupled curtains of our present win- 
dows. We daily see yards of valuable material, 
arranged in massive and absurd folds, shutting out 
that light which is necessary to our health and well- 
being—a pair of heavy stuff curtains and a pair of 
lace curtains to each window, each curtain consist- 
ing of sufficient material to more than cover the win- 
dow of itself. An excess of drapery is always vulgar, 
and a little drapery usefully and judiciously employed 


is pleasant. Many windows that are well made, and 
thus keep out all currents of air, need no curtains. 
If the window mouldings are of an architectural char- 
acter, and are colored much darker than the wall, so 
as to become an obvious frame to the window, and 
thus do for the window what a picture-frame does 
for a picture, no curtains will be required. A 
striking illustration of this is described as follows 
by a writer in Cassell’s Technical Educator: ‘‘ Two 
adjoining rooms are alike in their architec- 
ture ; one is decorated, and has the window 
casement of such colors as strongly contrast, 
while they are yet harmonious, with the 
wall. Before the room was decorated, and 
the windows were thus treated, a general 
light color prevailed, both on the wood- 
work and on the walls of the room, and cur- 
tains were hung at the windows in the usual 
way. With the altered decorations, the win- 
dows became so effective that I at once saw 
the undesirability of rehanging the curtains, 
and yet not one of all my friends has ob- 
served that there are no curtains to the win- 
dows; while if the curtains are removed 
from the adjoining room, where the window- 
frames are as light as the walls, the first 
question asked is, ‘Where are your cur- 
tains?’ Curtains should be hung on a sim- 
ple and obvious pole. All means of hiding 
this pole are foolish and useless. This pole 
need not be very thick, and is bétter formed 
of wood than of metal, for then the rings to 
which the curtains are attached pass along 
almost noiselessly. The ends of the pole 
may be of metal, but I prefer simple balls of 
wood. The pole may be grooved, and any 
little enrichments may be introduced into 
these grooves, providing the carving does 
not come to the surface, and thus touch the 
rings, which by their motion would injure it. What- 
ever is used in the way of enrichment should be of a 
simple character, for the height at which the curtain 
pole is placed would render very fine work altogether 
ineffective.” 





THE unfortunate possessors of an immense mirror 
would confer great benefit upon their drawing-room 
decoration by having it removed from its position, 
and the plate, which is probably of good thick glass, 
cut into two or three oblong pieces. These ut into 
narrow gilt, ebony, or other frames, and 
hung at a level where pleasant reflections 
are possible, would have far more than dou- 
ble or treble the effect of the one large sur- 
face. If strong unwillingness should exist 
to have large plates of glass cut into pieces, 
an alternative which, if not admirable, is 
still an improvement upon the large unbro- 
ken surface, remains for choice. This is to 
use an ebonized oak or ‘oiled’? walnut 
frame, altogether inclosing and dividing by 
cross-pieces the surface of the glass into 
compartments, and leaving perhaps one un- 
interrupted, oblong piece, about eighteen 
inches high, at the bottom. 





A CORNER cupboard that has solid, un- 
glazed doors, either flat or rounded, would 
gain richness by the insides of the doors 
being covered: with choice bits of old Vene- 
tian leather, or, failing that, a painted diaper, 
perhaps with gold-leaf background: when 
such doors are opened and laid back against 
either wall, the warm fine color would be a 
valuable adjunct to, not interfering with, the 
brilliant beauties of shelved treasures, such 
as rare old china, glass, or silver. 





IF rooms be small and ornaments and 
treasures varied, great scope is given to in- 
genuity and contrivance to gain a suitable resting- 
place for each art-object. It is excellent practice for 
the eager mind to have to battle with inconvenience 
and fight out a clear if not perfect path through the 
difficulties of trying to make the best of ugly propor- 
tions and coarse shapes. Fortunately color is one’s 
own to choose and may cover a multitude of other 
sins. Mistakes must be made, failures are inevitable ; 
but experience is gained by each disappointment. 
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HINTS TO CHINA 
PAINTERS. 





XVIII. —FIRING, 


HOUGH a very impor- 
tant part of the dec- 
oration of porcelain, 
the one, indeed, 
which crowns the 
work with success or 
dooms it to failure, 
firing is not the oc- 
cult process it is sup- 
posed to be by the 
uninitiated. The idea 
of causing the dainty 
piece of china, upon which many hours of labor have 
been bestowed, to endure a temperature which is 
raised to white heat is somewhat alarming to the 
novice, but if properly managed, the most delicate 
painting will come from this intense heat not injured 
but beautified. 

In every large city there are decorators who fire the 
work of amateurs, but the introduction of portable 
kilns now renders it possible for them to do this part 
of the work at home with little trouble and with much 
less expense than is incurred in having it done by the 
professional firer, These kilns also make the execu- 
tion of the best work practicable by enabling the artist 
to give his pieces the exact degree of heat demanded 
by the particular style of work. They are also very 
easily managed. The one in most general use con- 
sists of an iron pot with a cover in which the china is 
placed, and around which, between it and an outside 
wall of fire clay tiles, is a space of three or four inches 
to contain the fuel. The pot as well as the cover is 
provided with a vent from which a short iron pipe 
proceeds. The whole apparatus is elevated upon 
three feet. The fuel used is charcoal. 

These kilns can be procured of various sizes to suit 
the needs of decorators. The size which it is best for 
an amateur to use depends upon the amount and kind 
of work which is to be fired in it. A small kiln is 
more economical in the matter of fuel, but on the other 
hand will not hold pieces of any considerable dimen- 
sions, and there is danger of the breakage of pieces 
which are disproportionately large. A kiln of the 
smallest size can be fired with twenty cents’ worth of 
charcoal, while one of a capacity of twelve by sixteen 
inches will require twice as much fuel. A shelf is pro- 
vided for use when a number of small articles are to 
be fired ; this allows twice 
as many pieces to be well 
placed. The kiln should be 
placed out of doors in as 
sheltered a situation as pos- 
sible. The fumes of the 
charcoal would be too op- 
pressive in a room or cellar. 
It can, however, be used 
upon a porch by taking 
the necessary precautions 
against fire. A piece of 
sheet iron should be laid 
upon the floor beneath it, 
and the kiln should also be 
raised by placing the feet 
upon bricks. A round sheet- 
iron pan can be procured of 
such dimension that it can be slipped under the kiln 
between the feet. This should also be set upon bricks. 
Into this pan the coals can be allowed to fall, when, a 
sufficient degree of heat having been attained, a slide 
at the bottom of the kiln, arranged for this purpose, is 
drawn, It would be more convenient to have such a 
pan underneath the kiln to receive the coals in any 
case. These kilns are easily set up according to direc- 
tions given by the makers. 

Before beginning to set the pieces to be fired in the 
kiln, it is better to have some charcoal ignited, for the 





purpose of starting the fire. This is done by placing 
a few pieces of charcoal with some kindling and red 
coals in the perforated iron basket which comes with 
the kiln. By the time the pieces are placed in the kiln 
the coals will generally be ignited to a sufficient degree 
to start the fire. The pieces of china should be placed 
upon fire clay stilts, and in arranging them in the kiln 
care should be taken that they do not touch each 
other. The stilts should also be so placed that the 
points upon which the china rests do not come in any 
part of the piece where they can injure the painting. 





DESIGN FOR AN OVAL PANEL. 


Perfect stilts, those having sharp points, should always 
be chosen, as a stilt, the point of which has been 
broken, may come against some part of the painting 
where it will leave an unsightly spot. The position of 
the article is immaterial, that is, it may be placed side- 
wise or upside down if convenience so dictate, but it 
must rest so firmly upon the stilt by which it is sup- 
ported that any slight jarring of the kiln, which might 
easily occur in putting in the fuel, will not cause it to 
slip out of place and perhaps against another piece. 
If the article is a large one it should be placed as near 
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the centre of the kiln as possible so as to receive the 
heat evenly, and there must not be too heavy a weight 
placed on top of it. One piece may be placed upon 
another, only with this caution, that heavy pieces 
should not be placed upon light ones or any weight 
upon a large piece. With large pieces the danger of 
firing in a small kiln is greatly increased, as the in- 
tense heat is attained so quickly that the piece is liable 
to be broken unless great care is exercised. 

The ‘pieces being properly arranged, the cover is 
replaced upon the iron pot and the vent-holes are 











closed with wads of paper to prevent dust from 
getting inside during the process of putting in the 
fuel. The kiln is now ready for the fire, and the coals, 
which have been ignited in the iron basket, are now to 
be distributed evenly around and upon the top of the 
pot and the kiln is then filled with charcoal which 
should also be heaped upon the top. The paper wads 
must now be removed from the vent-holes. In from 
one half to three-quarters of an hour the kiln will be 
The length of 
time in which this temperature is attained will vary 
according to the quantity of ignited coals which have 
been used to kindle the fire and the state of the atmos- 
phere. 


heated to the greatest possible degree. 


It is better to have the fire kindle slowly so 
that the china may be gradually tempered to endure 
the heat. 
if large pieces are to be fired, and for this reason in 


This caution should be especially observed 


any case it is better to avoid firing on a windy day, as 
the wind fans the coals and ignites them so quickly 
that the fire is brought to a very high temperature too 
suddenly. A rainy day should also be avoided unless 
the kiln is so placed as to be sheltered from drops of 
rain. The least moisture penetrating the kiln will 
injure the glaze. 

The temperature may be observed by looking into 
the vent-holes. When heated to the highest degree 
the china will be visible inside, appearing of an intense 
whiteness relieved against the red-hot iron. When 
this point has been reached the slide may be drawn 
and the red coals dropped into the pan, and the kiln 
When there is plenty of time it will 
do no harm to let the coals remain in the kiln and 
gradually burn out, that is if the articles fired are of 
such a character as to demand the highest degree of 
heat, as no higher temperature than that indicated by 


allowed to cool. 


the appearance described will be reached. Letting 
the fire burn out of itself is a good practice in very 
cold weather, as it insures a very gradual cooling of the 
kiln. In firing certain kinds of decoration, especial- 
ly that of relief colors or certain of the more fusible 
pigments, it may be desirable to stop the fire before it 
has reached the highest temperature ; but for gold, es- 
pecially when a dead surface without burnishing is 
desired, the highest degree of heat is“requisite. A 
high temperature in firing also insures a fine glaze to 
all colors which will bear it. 

The time required for the.kiln to cool sufficiently to 
permit its being opened will depend upon the temper- 
ature of the air and upon the size of the kiln. To pre- 
vent scaling of the colors it is better to allow the pieces 
to remain in the kiln until they are sufficiently cool to 
permit their being held in 
the hands while they are 
removed. The kiln should 
never be opened in less than 
an hour or so after the fire 
has been stopped, as a cur- 
rent of cold air upon the 
heated china will cause it to 
break. For fear of acci- 
dents it is better to moder- 
ate the impatient desire to 
see the contents of the kiln 
and to refrain from opening 
until it is perfectly certain 
that they have cooled suffi- 
ciently to permit their re- 
moval without injury. When 
taken out, articles fired ac- 
cording to the directions here given will be found to 
have a very brilliant glaze. The surfaces will be 
slightly rough on coming from the kiln, but this rough- 
ness can be entirely removed by rubbing with emery 
paper. M. LouIsE MCLAUGHLIN, 


M. JOSEPH CHERET has for the third time won the 
Sévres prize with his design, illustrated herewith, for 
a low jardiniére suitable for the middle of a dining ta- 
ble. A similar design by M. Louis Carrier-Belleuse 
received honorable mention, 
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N nearly every impor- 
tant cabinet of mis- 
cellaneous objects of 
vertu, the beautiful 
limpid quartz 
known as 
**rock crystal” 
contributes 
some of the 
most precious 
works. The il- 
lustrations giv- 

en herewith are all of articles of this character, 

the originals having been in the great collection 

of the Duke of Hamilton, dispersed in London 

about a yearago. The first is of a tall oval 

cup, with bands of engraved ornaments, finely 

carved with an arabesque female figure in high 

relief. With its foot of silver gilt, which is 
handsomely chased and set with turquoises, it 

is eight and one-half inches high. It was for- 

merly in the royal collection of France. At 

the Hamilton sale it was bought for £840 by 

W. Boore. The other object illustrated on this 

page, an oval cup, ‘‘very finely carved with 

marine monsters, waves, masks, and ornaments 

mounted with gold, enamelled with colors,’ 

was acquired at the price of £1207.10, by the 

London dealers, Marks & Durlacher Brothers. 

The double-handled circular vase is four and 

one half inches in diameter and nine inches 

high. It is carved with a monogram and scroll 

foliage in sharp relief. The mountings and 

cover are silver gilt. This piece was sold for 

£588 to J. H. Pollen. The barrel-shaped vase is 

very curious. It is formed of six pieces of rock 

crystal, There are three mouths to the object, 

which is engraved with views in medallions, 

birds and arabesques. It is mounted with gold, 

chased and enamelled in colors, It brought 

£955.10. The buyer was Wertheimer, a well-known 

London dealer. 








THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION OF ENAMELS. 





RATHER reversing the usual order of things, the 
dispersion of the famous Blenheim 
collection of Limoges enamels 
preceded by a few weeks the death 
of the Duke of Marlborough, the 
suddenness of which recently took 
London by surprise. The Sun- 
derland Library had already been 
sold, and the breaking up of the 
choice cabinet of works of the 
great enainellers ot the Renais- 
sance was not quite unforeseen. 
. Every one felt that that most un- 
zsthetic nobleman, the Marquis 
of Blandford, the heir of Blen- 
heim, would have done the same 
thing without compunction, imme- 
diately on coming into possession, 

The history of Limoges en- 
amels, which for centuries had 
seemed lost, has in our own day 
received the attention that it de- 
served at the hands of M. Darcel, 
M. de Laborde, and many other French students, the 
results of whose inquiries have been embodied in more 
than one English book, notably in Mrs. Pattison’s ex- 
cellent work, ‘‘ The Renaissance of Art in France.”’ 
There is not, indeed, much information of a very defi- 
nite kind to be gained about the early enamels, such 
as the splendid archaic crosses and the like which are 
one of the chief attractions of the Musée Cluny. We 
know that enamel-work in the middle ages went hand 
in hand with glass-painting ; we hear of a great school 


of enamellers at Cologne so early as the ninth century, 
showing the influence of Byzantium; and we can 
trace the art at Limoges itself back to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The sack of the city by the Black Prince in 
1370 seems to have ruined the industry, which was 
long in reviving. But under Francis I., when internal 
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tendencies and external teaching combined to bring 
about that new birth of art which we call the Renais- 
sance, the enamellers of Limoges began once more to 
take a place among the artists of their country, and 
very soon both reached a perfection unknown before 
and secured a popularity never enjoyed tillthen. In 
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former days they had worked for the churches ; now, 
with the new taste for beauty and pleasure, with the 
spread of wealth and culture, with the improvements 
in the construction and furniture of houses, a demand 
arose for enamels to decorate the buffets and the walls 
of dwelling-rooms. Most of the fine pieces now in the 
great public and private collections—in the Louvre, 
the Musée Cluny, the South Kensington Museum, in 
the collections of Lord Warwick, Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, and others—were made for this sort of decora- 


tion ; or, like the dishes, salt-cellars, and sets of plates 

which are not uncommon, for combined decoration 

and use. So considerable was the demand that a long 

list of artists, on whose history much light has lately 

been thrown, worked at the art during the whole of 

the sixteenth century, and handed on the torch, though 
with a flickering flame, to others almost as in- 
dustrious if not so great as themselves. Every 
one who has studied the treasures in the Salle 
d’ Apollon with any attention will remember the 
names of the Penicaud family, of the Courtois 
or Courteys family, of Suzanne de Court, of 
Pierre Reymond, and above all of Leonard 
Limousin—Leonardus Lemovicus—“‘ peintre du 
Roy.” A century afterward we find various 
members of the Laudin family carrying on the 
work, and of course reflecting, in their tasteless 
subjects and in their coarse execution, the de- 
based art of their day. 

The Blenheim collection consisted of some 
eighty pieces, of varying merit and importance, 
but many of them noble examples of the best 
period and the greatest artists. There appears 
to have been but one early specimen, the small 
enamel numbered 21, which represents the 
‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ the style recalling 
the Flemish designs of Roger van der Weylen, 
or the work of the early Cologne masters. At 
the other end of the scale are a set of the 
Twelve Apostles, in the late Italian manner, 
and signed by one of the Laudins. But most of 
the pieces bear the precious signatures ‘‘S. C.’’ 
(Suzanne de Court), ‘‘ P. R.’’ (Pierre Reymond), 
‘J.C.’ (Jean Courtois), and others of the great 
age. The simplest way to divide Limoges en- 
amels is into those done in grisaille and those 
done in colors; and of both these kinds there 
were many fine specimens. First among the 
former were the two large oval dishes (Nos. 
61, 62), each twenty inches long by fifteen 
inches wide, of which one was figured in the 
catalogue of the Loan Exhibition at South Ken- 

sington in 1874. This isa glorious example of the 
work of Jean Courtois, representing the *‘ Vision of the 
Apocalypse.’’ It was bought by Mr. Whitehead for 
£1092. The companion was an effective but ill-drawn 
work of Pierre Reymond, ‘‘ The Battle of Four Kings 
against Five,’’ which brought £945. The smaller cir- 
cular dish (60), also by Pierre 
Reymond ; a beautiful tazza (55) 
painted after Raphael’s design 
for the ‘‘ Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche ;’’ a set of four figures of 
Virtues, signed ‘‘Ja. Penicaud, 
junior ;’’ a set of ten plates, with 
emblems of the months; and, 
above all, a set of four superb 
hexagonal salt-cellars (48-51), 
were among the most notable 
pieces. 

Of the examples in translucent, 
as distinguished from opaque, en- 
amel, the most brilliant were two 
plates (46, 47) represening scenes 
from the story of Joseph ; a square 
plaque of the crucifixion (58) ; a 
figure of a warrior (59); and a 
ewer (63). This latter, a remark- 
ably fine piece twelve inches high, 
was bought by Mr. Whitehead for 

£945. Itis almost a repetition of one belonging to 
. Lord Warwick (No. 744 in the South Kensington Cata- 

logue), and is a magnificent example of Suzanne de 

Court’s handiwork. In giving the prices paid by Mr. 

Whitehead we have named the highest figures attained. 

Other specimens brought from about £150 to £350. 

Quite a sensation was created when a little Sévres 
table, which belonged to Marie Antoinette, was exhib- 

ited. But Mr. Christie announced that there was a 

reserve price of £6000 put upon it. Noone seemed to 
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covet it at such a figure, and it was withdrawn. It is 
certainly a gem. It is almost square in shape, being 
thirteen inches by ten and a half inches and about thirty 
inches high. The upper part is like a box, about nine 
inches deep, formed of five Sévres plaques, with tur- 
quoise ** ceil de perdrix’’ borders, and painted in the 
centres with groups of flowers. The woodwork is 
plain and very good, and the metal-mounting and 
ornament excellent, the lower part of the legs con- 
nected and strengthened by a stretcher. It is said 
that some one, years ago, offered £4000 for the table 
at private sale. 


HAUNTS OF COLLECTORS. 





ALL collectors gravitate to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and yet even 
there, remarks The Saturday Review, 
it is best to choose one subject and 
cleave to it. There are large shops in 
Naples, and Jarger shops in Rome, 
where money may be judiciously spent. 
The lace collector finds Valletta better 
than Palermo. He who loves ‘‘ gold 
grounds’’ hunts in the country of 
Cadore. The amateur of Greek coins 
finds them at Corfu. A street stall in 
Alexandria will furnish him with Egyp- 
tian antiquities enough for an ordinary 
museum. The laws of supply are some- 
what arbitrary. The places where you 
expect- most are often drawn blank. 
The much-vaunted bazaars of Cairo 
seldom furnish anything worthy of the 
collector’s attention. There is nothing 
to be had at Genoa and very little at 
Venice. Athens abounds in forgeries, 
and at Constantinople the collector only 
sees the best things in private. At Flor- 
ence there are shops and occasionally 
auctions ; and on the whole, any one 
who understands art, and cares for it, 
will find there an excellent field for his 
operations. Paris is of course better, 
but in Florence there is more chance of good bargains. 
To any one who knew it twenty years ago or more it 
seemed as if the quantity of precious objects annually 
carried away by the northern barbarians must soon 
exhaust the stock and cause the closing of the shops. 
Yet they are twice or thrice as numerous as they were 
in 1860, and their contents would be interesting if 
only regarded as a gauge of the changes of fashion in 
art-work and the curious vagaries of collectors. Ma- 
jolica, Venetian glass, wrought iron, steel incrusted 
with silver in delicate relief, embossed leather formed 
into such objects as powder- 
horns and even into pictures, 
repoussé silver, medizval 
medals, ivories, old engrav- 
ings, old wood-cuts, enamels, 
parcel-gilt wood carvings, 
tapestries, fine lace from 
church vestments—such are 
a few of the principal objects 
sought after, and so rapidly 
have prices increased that 
previously unheard-of collec- 
tions are brought to light 
year after year, and no bounds 
seem to be set to the supply. 

The days, it is true, are past 
when a majolica plate ora reli- 
quary of old Venetian glass 
could be bought for two or 
three hundred francs. When 
such plates do turn up now 
they fetch hundreds of pounds, 
and as tor old Venetian glass, it has literally disappear- 
ed. The last craze is for rich brocades, small pieces of 
which, quite useless for any purpose except to make a 
banner-screen, sometimes sell for several English 
pounds. These things are very effective in the decora- 
tion of the shops, as are also imitation majolica and 
forged bronzes, to say nothing of the-mock jewelry of 
the last century, much of which now comes into the 
market and attracts the ordinary tourist. These arti- 
cles help to keep the curiosity shops open ; but the 
finer works that still remain in the country are seldom 





seen among them, except perhaps with a few large 
dealers, who, possessing sufficient capital, can afford 
to wait for the wealthy collector. The good things 
come chiefly from remote palaces in Umbria, and are 
the private property of old families who are forced to 
sell them by reason of the compulsory division of prop- 
erty on the deaths of the heads of houses, or are 
tempted by hearing of the great increase in prices. 
Among such things was lately to be seen, for instance, 
a plaque or tile of Gubbio ware, the indubitable work 
of Maestro Giorgio, painted with a Madonna enthron- 
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ed, and saints on either side, delicately drawn, gor- 
geous in color, full of gold lustre and the precious 
and inimitable ruby red. It was certainly a beautiful 
object, and a few years ago might have been valued at 
as much as thirty or forty napoleons. The modern 
price is£800. This is not to be seen in a shop, nor is 
a plate by the same master, for which a thousand 
francs is asked. Attached to the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova is a museum which the directors of the 
charity are said to contemplate selling. It comprises 
fine works of art of various classes, Among the pict- 





BARREL-SHAPED ROCK CRYSTAL VASE, 
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ures is one which, if it is not purchased by the Italian 
Government, will excite keen competition. It is an 
immense altar triptych by Van der Goes. The centre 
is a Nativity as large as life. It is said to rival the 
famous Van Eyck at Ghent, and has its wings, where- 
as those of the Van Fyck are at Berlin, whither it is 
probable the Van der Goes will follow the Hamilton 
manuscripts unless the English Government steps in. 
The laces of the hospital have already gone to Paris. 
They comprised vestments of priests and an altar 
cloth of exceptional beauty, with crowned eagles 
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worked into the pattern—the gift, no doubt, of some 
imperial benefactor. There was also plenty of rose 
and Venetian point, and the price is said to have been 
but two-and-twenty thousand francs. 


ANTIQUE IVORY CARVINGS. 





THE city of Volterra, in Italy, from time immemo- 
rial has owned several very remarkable ivories, some 
dating back to the fifth and sixth centuries, and others 
of the medizval period. Lately, de- 
siring to raise means for the improve- 
ment of their celebrated Museum of 
Etruscan Antiquities, the council de- 
cided to sell them, and had contracted 
with a French dealer for this purpose, 
when the Italian Government intervened 
and refused to authorize any private 
sale, but consented that they should be 
sold at public auction, after being duly 
advertised. It is to be regretted that 
the government itself felt unable to take 
them over for the National Museum at 
Florence, as the principal pieces are not 
only of great beauty, but of historical 
interest, and in a capital state of preser- 
vation, The expert, M. Tito Gagliardi, 
the well-known Florentine dealer sent 
by the government to appraise them, 
valued them at the moderate sum of 
45,000 francs, but other experts assess- 
ed them at 65,000 francs. They were 
lately sold by auction in Florence for a 
total of 78,709 francs. 

The pieces were fourteen in number, 
of which nine were comparatively un- 
important, although interesting, con- 
sisting of small marriage-coffers of the 
fourteenth century, flasks and plaques 
of the same date, which fetched in all 
1954 francs, much less than their real 
value, while the remaining five pieces 
brought 76,755 francs. The first piece 
was an oblong, narrow box, about 
sixteen inches in length, formed of plaques of sculp- 
tured ivory, representing classical subjects, war- 
riors and chariots, with borders of beautiful decora- 
tive details, although, as a whole, representing the 
debased Roman art of the fifth and sixth centuries, to 
which period this box was said to belong. It was 
knocked down, after sharp competition, for 19,950 
francs. The second article was a coffer of like form, 
with a flat top, composed, in a similar manner, of 
carved ivory slabs, with beautiful ornaments on a 
golden background, filled with warriors, animals, and 
fantastic inventions of, per- 
haps, a little later Roman 
period, but well preserved. 
This sold for 5950 francs. A 
small plaque, six inches long 
by about three wide, which, 
perhaps, was the half of a very 
early diptych of the time of 
Charlemagne, in the rude 
Lombard style, and was divi- 
ded into three parts or pictures 
taken from the life of David, 
a remarkably fine representa- 
tive ivory of the period, sold 
for 4830 francs. An ivory 
cross with its sculptured staff, 
painted and gilded, which be- 
longed to the Abbey of St. 
Juste Alle Baize, a fine speci- 
men of Italian art of the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, sold for 19,740 francs. 
This was sharply contested. _ But the greatest prize’for 
the amateurs in ivory was the cross, with its magnifi- 
cent staff, which belonged to Benci Aldobrondini, 
Bishop of Gubbio in 1331. It is preserved in a stamped 
leather case of the period, bearing the arms of the bish- 
op interlaced with foliage and grotesque animals in 
perfect condition. The style of carving is rich Gothic, 
against a blue ground, with gilded ornamentation 
and arabesques in colors and inscriptions, the princi- 
pal subject being the Adoration of the Magi. This 
splendid relic was sold for 26,250 francs. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BEDROOMS. 


ADIES interested in needlework are 
giving much attention now to cover- 
lets and bedspreads. White cover- 
ings that can be kept clean and fresh 
by laundrying are no longer suffi- 
cient for people with luxurious tastes. 
Some of the recently finished ap- 
pointments for bedrooms have a re- 
galsignificance. In the first place the 
bed stands on a dais and commands 
‘the room, and in addition to its own 

richness of carving and inlay of precious woods, it is hung and 
covered with the richest of stuffs. Some beautiful hangings, lately 
prepared for such a bed, are of pink satin, with canopy and old- 
fashioned valance, in addition to the eight long curtains. These 
are bordered by gray plush, and inside on the satin is a vine-like 
ornament, made of two gold cords couched in curves and inter- 
secting at intervals in a small diamond-shaped figure. At the 
points of intersection are branching leaves in gold thread. 
Between these are flowers on alternate sides embroidered in 
colored silks, with gold centres. The curtains are lined with thin 
yellow pink Japanese silk. 

The Decorative Art Society has lately exhibited some bed- 
spreads that are worth description. One of these is of pale blue 
satin sheeting. The design is a large open 
scroll, evenly distributed over the surface, and 
outlined in chain stitch, The beauty and ef- 
fectiveness of the chain stitch depend on the 
way it is done. As seen in Oriental embroidery 
the stitch is small, lies flat, and effectually con- 
ceals the material. In these coverlets the stitch 
is made to lie like a cord. Filoselle is used, 
and in throwing the stitch the silk is held so 
that the two lines of the loop lie over one 
another. The stitch really looks as if it was 
stem stitch most carefully done. On a pale 
blue coverlet wine-colored filoselle is used, 
and the spread has a border of wine-colored 
plush, 

Another spread of creamy white satin sheet- 
ing has a bold design done in chain stitch, 
button-hole stitch, and darned stitch. The 
button-hole stitch is used in outlining flowers, 
and is three-quarters of an inch deep. Some- 
times the effect of the button-hole stitch is 
given by an over-and-over stitch, or rather, to be 
more perspicuous, a satin stitch, which is then 
outlined on the outer edge with stem stitch. 
In this coverlet the leaves and inside of the 
flowers are done in the chain stitch above de- 
scribed, and the design is made more promi- 
nent by darning the rest of the ground in gar- 
net filoselle, which is the tint used in the deco- 
ration. Another coverlet wrought in the same 
way is of écru sateen in lighter garnet shades, 
the tints running into pale pink. In this, in 
the centres of the flowers, which are only con- 
ventionally outlined, a sort of herring-bone is 
introduced for variety, and the seed vessels are 
imitated by fine diamond-shaped couchings. 

Still another coverlet is of cream white sateen, 
with ornament in tints almost approaching 
lavender shades, and with a border of plush of 
a harmonizing tint. An electric blue sateen 
coverlet is similarly decorated in varying blue 
tints, and is bordered with blue plush. 

Linen momie cloth and crash are also used, and receive elabo- 
rate decoration, A linen momie cloth has for its design a large 
leaf and flower pattern. The stems are done in loose Kensington 
stitch in crewels, and the leaves are not only outlined, but filled 
with parallel lines an eighth of an inch apart. These leaves, 
which are very large, have irregular spots in long stitches of light- 
er greens worked in them to break thgic monotony. The flowers 
are made of filoselle, and the outlinef{are solidly filled in layers by 
making loops of the filoselle an inch Mng and fastening them down 
with a stitch of filoselle at the upper’end, which is in itself orna- 
mental. This coverlet is finished with a band of olive plush. 
Another coverlet has a garnet plush centre and a band of linen 
twelve inches deep all around, embroidered in silk and crewels with 
branches and clusters of the peach in bloom, This work is done 
in Kensington stitch ; a band of garnet plush finishes the spread. 

One of the most luxurious spreads is of olive plush, covered with 
a bold conventional design in which the chief outlines are traced 
in heavy filoselle couchings of different tints of olive. The flowers, 
which nearly approach to yellow, have the petals in the wide solid 
stitches spoken of above, and the outer edge in heavy couchings 
instead of outline or chain stitch. 

A pretty application of embroidery for bedroom use is the silk 
cover of a down quilt, worked with occasional sprays of natural 
looking flowers, Black satin duvets with a design of long stalked 
arum lilies and leaves are effective ; but those in pale pink and 
blue silk, powdered with odd flowerets, or garlanded with Watteau 
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wreaths of embroidered roses, are most admired. A full gathered 
fall of lace, with satin bows at the four corners, completes the 
fashioning of one of these duvets. M. G. H. 





NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





THE mantel-cover for a boudoir may be made of Indian red 
cloth, on which are gtouped alternately circles cut out of Indian 
red plush and satin. In one group the plush overlies the satin, in 
the next the satin is above. When fastened in place by means of 
gum, or of basting threads, these circles are secured by a couching 
of gold thread, and stitches of gold thread of unequal length, like 
sun-rays diverge from the outer rim of the circle. If necessary a 
conventional flower may be worked in silks here and there in the 
circles, or an appliqué taken from a Turkish embroidered towel 
may be introduced. When finished, line with stout silesia, and 
edge with a fringe of silk and gold threads. To such a mantel- 
cover, many ladies add side curtains, running on a brass rod be- 
neath the valance. These curtains may be drawn, when no fire 
is used, and should be made of red cloth to match the cover, with 
a band of plush and another of satin to border them. The bands 
are edged with a line of gold thread. 

Embroidered aprons are very fashionabie for home wear 
in the morning. They are made of black satin, colored satin, 
linen, pongee, Bolton sheeting, or plain clear muslin, and are 
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decorated as the material suggests, silk, wool, or crewel in con- 
trast. The washing aprons worn, for instance, in arranging 
flowers, have one large pocket and a heart-shaped bib. These are 
prettiest when worked on Russia crash in Russian embroidery of 
red and blue.cottons. A black satin apron, worn by a young lady 
in serving afternoon tea, was worked in large showy sprays of 
yellow jasmine with dark green foliage, the waist-band and bows 
being made of yellow satin ribbon. The same tasteful young 
person exhibited a summer apron for morning wear, made of 
pure white pongee worked with knots of violets and tied with 
satin ribbons of a tender shade to match. 

Cross-stitch embroidery in silk upon canvas to be introduced 
between bands of plush is used for a variety of purposes, among 
them small table-cloths, cushions, sachets and reticule bags, these 
last having upper parts made of satin to fasten with satin drawing 
strings. A broader band of elaborate silk cross-stitch embroidery 
is used lengthwise in a portiére of ruby velvet. 

Some artistic curtains recently made were of dull reddish serge, 
having a pattern of conventional daisies, three to a bunch, pow- 
dered all over them. These designs were simply outlined in 
orange crewel, and the border of the valance used to head the 
long softly flowing folds of serge, was made by repeating the 
daisy design on a larger scale, at intervals upon the red serge. 

Mosaic patchwork of silk and satin has been made to assume a 
more artistic guise than was ever dreamed of by our grandmothers. 
The colors are well chosen, and patched together in patterns 
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imitating stained glass, then overwrought with gold thread or 
silk embroidery. In this way some superb window-shades have 
been made, baffling investigation except at close quarters; and 
reproducing those pictures seen in stained-glass windows of the 
modern type. A very successful transparency made in this way 
presented the familiar figure of an zsthetic maiden, long and 
lank, with yellow locks, and arms uplifted clinging to an orange- 
tree bearing abundant fruit, the whole set in a framework of odd 
shapes. The usual lead lines in such a picture were here re- 
placed by a veining of gilt cord. For the window of a reception- 
room or a hall, whence it is desired to exclude an unattractive rear 
view, this is a good device. Patchwork is also applied as a border 
to table-covers of plush or cloth. A cover made of deep maroon 
velvet had a foot-wide border of silk and satin patches. Over 
this border was laid a network pattern of silk and gold cord, caught 
at intervals with large gold spangles. The maroon -$elvet was 
carried into a band around the edge of the patchwork, and to this 
were sewn tassels of gold and silk. 

Perhaps the prettiest of recent drawing-room screens is one 
worked upon dark green satin of the best quality, and framed and 
mounted in dark green plush. The design is a splendid stalk of 
Japanese lilies with foliage, worked in arrasene throughout. 
Upon the second panel is a well-drawn bough of apple blossoms. 
The same pink and white shades are employed for both flowers, 
and a tint of rich velvet red is used for the broad petals of the 
Japanese lily. Arrasene embroidery is peculiarly soft and mossy 
in effect. It is easily done, either with or with 
out a frame. Where a chair-seat is wanted of 
especial richness, arrasene sprays worked on 
satin produce marked results with very little 
labor. A small fire-screen of cream satin, 
made for a bridal present, was adorned with a 
design of coral, sea-weed, shells and fishes. 
The fishes with spangled scales and jewelled 
eyes were appliqué, as- were also the tiny 
golden shells, while the coral and weet were 
worked in arrasene and silks. It is safe to re- 
commend arrasene embroidery to those work- 
ers who turn in weariness from the suggestion 
of the minutiz of cross-stitch. Arrasene, it 
may be well to remind the reader, is a species 
of chenille without the supporting wire, and 
may be worked with the ordinary worsted nee- 
dle, in the stitch commonly known as crewel 
stitch. Modern embroidery certainly offers 
every variety to her devotees, be they ener- 
getic or the reverse, and there is no eluding her 
fascinations. 

A pair of dining-room curtains in copper- 
colored serge have a broad border of horse- 
chestnut leaves and spiked pods cut from vel- 
veteen, and appliqué with variegated silks. 
Several shades of brown, russet red, and har- 
monizing yellow were employed in the foliage, 
and the pods were slightly padded. A straight 
band of stuff, carrying the same design, crossed 
the top of each window when these curtains 
were in place. 

An affectation of modern fashion is to imi- 
tate from the antique specimens a table-cloth 
made of several breadths of damask joined by 
an insertion one fourth of an inch in width, 
executed in a variety of open herring-bone stitch, 
and worked in silk or cotton to match the prom- 
inent color of cross-stitch embroidery which 
further serves to decorate the cloth. This em- 
broidery may be in red or blue cotton, 41a Russe. 
Sometimes a line of color or even a nietal- 
lic thread runs through the connecting open-work, its ends form- 
ing tufts which mingle with the fringed-out borders of the cloth. 
For a long table, three breadths are used, but for round or square 
tables, four breadths seem most convenient. In this case, the bor- 
der is carried all round the cloth, and at each junction of the 
widths the pattern mounts to the centre ; and sometimes the em- 
broidery is made to come from all sides and to converge in the 
centre of the cloth in a beautiful rosace. In ancient days, linen 
was manufactured in narrow widths, and was joined by a lace-like 
seam as described. This was gradually exchanged for the fair ex- 
panse of broad widths of damask we now enjoy. With true perver- 
sity we are going back to all sorts of painstaking devices of our 
ancestors, and rejecting as commonplace and uninteresting the 
labor-savers of modern science. 

The most delicate designs are carried out in gold-thread 
couchings on silk and satin for sofa pillows and smaller pieces of 
embroidery. And in passing it may be mentioned how graceful a 
ribbon is made to look with a spray in gold on the end. Waste- 
baskets of flat straw burnished in different metallic tints are tied 
about with a ribbon, one of whose ends has some such simple 
adornment. Willow work-baskets make pretty. presents, when a 
bow of ribbon ties the handles.and some such slight embroidery 
gracefully indicates the personal consideration given to the gift. 

A piece of English embroidery recently at the Decorative Art 
Society’s Rooms, is a square of ivory white-satin, the design a 
vase, from which proceeds a conventional flowering plant that 
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follows the square lines of the satin. The vase is divided into 
parallel sections which are edged with gold in horizontal stitches, 
and the intervening spaces are filled in with couchings of gold 
put in in conical forms, making an ornament within an ornament. 
The curved spaces left by these parallels are filled in solidly with 
knot stitch in blue silk. The rest of the vase is in gold. The 
plant is worked in light greens, Kensington stitch, and the flowers 
are in pale yellows and blues. 

Gold couchings are so easily done, and give so much in return 
for the labor, that they may be unhesitatingly commended to those 
who wish to embroider, but have not the neatness of touch, and 
the knowledge of color that silk embroidery requires. Miss 
Tillinghast, of the La Farge embroidery studio, has made a 
scarf toilet cover for a dressing table of wine-colored plush, which 
has at each bend large Renaissance scrolls done solidly in couchings 
of gold thread. Some handsome scarf table-covers are made by 
applying bands of gold cloth on olive plush. On these bands are 
placed scalloped disks of dark olive, and above these smaller disks 
of light olive, and each is finished with a heavy couching of differ- 
ent tints of olive filoselle. 

An interesting square of olive plush has a design applied in dif- 
ferent shades of the same plush. This consists of a vase, a stork, 
a rabbit and a branching tree fastened down with couchings of 


filoselle and gold thread. 


A new material for embroidery is chamois. This is used in 
covers of portfolios, cigar cases, and blotting books, and is suita- 
ble for many small conveniences pertaining to masculine tastes. 
The desiga, which is conventional, is outlined in gilt tinsel and 
colored braid, and the spaces are filled in with long stitches in silk 
or crewel. The colors used are the art shades of pink, blue 
and yellow, each filling a separate space. 

Pongee has a new use in coverings for the soft pillows of pine 
needles, whose soothing fragrance is much desired by invalids. 
The embroidery is in silk and is usually verysimple. The chief 
ornament is the legend in old English text, ‘‘ Give me of thy balm, 
O fir tree!” 

In the way of doilies and pin-cushion covers no work on linen 
is now too delicate. Designs in outline stitch are so fine that they 
seem to be done with hair. Drawn-work, cutting the linen in four 
sections, in each of which is an embroidered spray, is often em- 
ployed. Old-fashioned linen sampler canvas is greatly used for 
the covers for pin-cushions, This has the ornament worked in silks 
in cross stitch, exactly as was done by our grandmothers. Towels 
that can be used as protecting cloths on lunch trays and for 
bureaus are transformed by bands done in button-hole stitch and 
afterward cut out. H. H. 








SOME ART TERMS DEFINED. 





BELEEK, a ware made in Ireland, covered with an iridescent 
glaze of pale color, 

Bénitier, a vessel used in the Roman Catholic Church to contain 
holy water. 

Beryl, a gem of no great value—green passing to honey-yellow 
—sometimes green. 

Bezoar, certain concretions formed in the stomachs of animals, 
and endowed with fanciful virtues—that of detecting the presence 
of poison, for instance. 

Bibelot, a French word which is the equivalent of the English 
‘*thing,” but has of late years been applied to objects worthy of 
collection. 

Biberon, a feeding-bottle for children ; this word is also used to 
designate a special kind of drinking-bottle. 

Bidon, a French word equivalent to pilgrim-bottle. 

Biscuit, name given in pottery to the unglazed earthenware after 
the first fire. 

Bistre, a pigment of a warm brown color of different tints pre- 
pared from the soot of wood, that of the beech being preferred. 

Bougeoir, a hand candle-stick. 

Bouilloirs, kettles of small dimensions, generally known as 
toddy-kettles, This name is also equivalent to chafing-dish. 

Boule, or buhl, a surface decoration composed of tortoise-shell 
and brass. It takes its name from the first maker, André Charles 
Boule, during the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Died in 
1730. 

Bow, the name of an English soft-paste porcelain, established 
in 1730, at Stratford-le-Bow. 

Bric-a-brac, French locution, derived from “ de bric et de broc” 
—from hither and thither—is used to express a collection of odds 
and ends, similar to the stock of a second-hand dealer. 

Brochettes, ornamented silver or plated skewers. 

Bronze, an alloy of copper, zinc, and tin. 

Burettes, vessels used to contain the sacred oil and water in the 
ceremony of the mass—also bottles containing oil and vinegar 
for table use. 

Byzantine. This style of decoration is the elaboration of 
Oriental detail, grafted upon classic forms, and was in vogue with 
the Romans after the removal of their seat of empire to the 
East. 

Cabaret (French), often used to designate a set of glasses and de- 
canters made to contain liquor. 

Cabochon, or ‘‘ tallow-topped.” This form of cutting gems de- 
tives its name from the resemblance it bears to a drop of tallow, 
presenting a convex surface without facets. 

Cairngorm, a Scotch pebble, often cut and used in dirk-handles, 
and in pins to hold the plaid. 

Camaiéu. Painting in camaiéu is understood to be executed in 
a single color, varied only by the use of its different shades to 
heighten the effect. 

Can, a cup of cylindrical form, when of small size called a 
cannette ; this shaped cup has been a favorite at the Sévres porce- 
lain factory. 

Cantine, a bottle, or a set of bottles and glasses to contain 


liquor, 


Correspondence. 


SCUMBLING AND GLAZING IN LANDSCAPES. 


SIR: (1) What colors in oil are mostly employed in 
landscape painting for scumbling and glazing the foreground and 
middle distance? I have tried various colors, but fail to get what 
I wish to obtain, namely, that thin and hazy effect of atmosphere 
which I see in some paintings. (2) What are the principal colors 
used for obtaining the different effects of water, in large or small 
bodies, and for the glazing of the same to get transparency? (3) 
In scumbling, do artists begin at the top of the canvas, and go 
down over the whole painting ? 

W. H. D., Waterbury, Conn. 

ANSWER.—(1) Scumbling and glazing are processes which are 
used independently of the general painting of a picture, and the 
colors used in these processes depend entirely upon the effect it is 
desired to produce. For instance, when a landscape is all laid in, 
and the whole tone is found to be too cold, it may be glazed with 
yellow ochre all over, and in this way the tone will be changed 
and made warmer. Scumbling is done with opaque colors, and a 
hazy effect may be given to the distance of a picture, when finished, 
by scumbling that part over with a warm gray tone of white, yel- 
low ochre, and black. It is considered much better, however, to 
paint in the effect solidly at once, coming as near nature as possi- 
ble ; ¢hen if the whole tone of the picture needs changing, scum- 
bling and glazing may be very valuable. Very few artists paint 
their ‘pictures in a cold monochrome, and arrive at the color en- 
tirely through scumbling and glazing ; but this method is not 
taught in the best schools, nor is it considered good, as the glazes 
are apt to fade in time. The colors used in painting landscapes are 
Antwerp blue, cadmium, white, vermilion, burnt Sienna, and 
ivory black, for the ordinary greens. The brilliant foreground 
tones may be made with Schénfeldt's light zinober green, with 
light cadmium, silver white and vermilion, toned with a very little 
ivory black. The distant hazy greens are made by substituting co- 
balt for Antwerp blue, and Naples yellow for cadmium. For 
shadows of foliage use raw umber, Antwerp blue and _ burnt 
Sienna with ivory black, and white when needed. (2) Any body 
of water depends so entirely, for its color, upon the surroundings 
which are reflected in its surface, that it is a very difficult matter 
to give general directions for painting water. A blue sky is often 
reflected in a large body of water without any foliage ; the water 
will then be of a grayish-blue tone. This gives a good conven- 
tional idea of water, and may be painted with silver white, Ant- 
werp blue, cadmium, madder lake, raw umber and ivory black. 
(3) In scumbling or glazing a picture, it is customary to begin at 
the left-hand top corner and work downward till the whole is 
covered. This should be done quickly with a stiff flat bristle 
brush, and the painting underneath should be thoroughly dry first, 
and should then be oiled out before glazing or scumbling. Both in 
scumbling and glazing oil is mixed with the colors. 





PAINTING RAINBOWS, SUNSHINE, 
FLOWERS. 


StR: How can I in oil colors best represent (1) a 
rainbow, (2) yellow rays of sunlight in early morning, extending 
through the branches of trees down to the surface of water, (3) 
the brilliant color of a scarlet geranium, and (4) the thin silky ap- 
pearance of many flowers? In common with many others, life 
and brilliancy in my painting are too much accidental. Can you 
recommend some authority that would especially help in that di- 
rection ? Mrs. W. V. D., Durand, Wis. 

ANSWER.—In painting, no object should be regarded separately, 
but everything should be studied in relation to its surroundings. 
So, for instance, in painting (1) a rainbow, its effect will depend 
very much upon the tone of the sky and landscape, and other ob- 
jects in the picture. The actual colors of a rainbow, conven- 
tionally considered, may be represented as follows: For the red, 
use madder lake and vermilion, with white ; for the orange, take 
cadmium and vermilion, or orange cadmium and white ; for the 
yellow use Schénfeldt’s very light cadmium with white. The green 
is made with Antwerp blue and cadmium with white; the blue 
with cobalt, or Antwerp blue, light cadmium, and rose madder 
with white. For the indigo use permanent blue and Indian red 
with white ; and for the violet madder lake and cobalt mixed with 
white. These combinations, properly managed, will give the 
pure crude colors of the rainbow. In painting a picture, how- 
ever, in which the rainbow is introduced, these colors must be 
toned. This will be done by adding a very little raw umber or 
ivory black to the crude color. (2) The yellow rays of sunlight 
are, of course, largely influenced by the trees and foliage around 
them, also by the other circumstances of the picture, all of which 
must be studied from nature if possible, so as to be consistently 
rendered. For the color of yellow sunlight, use cadmium, mad- 
der lake and raw umber ; remember, however, that sunlight can 
only be properly painted by observing the different effects of the 
light on the objects it touches. (3) The brilliant scarlet color of a 
red geranium may be made by using madder lake and vermilion 
with white. A life-like appearance is given by a careful rendering 
of the light and shade on the flower. In the shadows use vermil- 
ion, raw umber, madder lake and a little ivory black. In compos- 
ing a picture or study of such flowers, it is well to place them so 
that shadows will fall on the background, thus relieving the brill- 
ijant color. (4) The silky appearance of some flowers can only be 
represented by studying the way the light strikes the petals, for 
upon this depends the appearance of texture, which is so impor- 
tant in painting. Study, for instance, the different way light falls 
upon silk, satin, and velvet, for in the same way are represented 
the thickness or thinness, dulness or silky lustre of different flow- 
ers. By carefully proceeding in this way, the life and brilliancy 
of your painting, which you say is only accidental now, may be 


AND 


always attained. Remember also two most important things—study 
always from nature, and strictly observe the values. This will 
teach you more than any book yet written. 





C. S. PEARCE'S “ PRELUDE” AND “ REPOSE.” 


SiR: We notice in THE ART AMATEUR for August 
the statement that Mr. Schaus has become the owner of ‘‘ The 
Prelude,” by Chas. Sprague Pearce, showing a beautiful Spanish 
girl playinga guitar. Thisis a mistake, as our Mr. Lowell bought 
the painting of Mr. Pearce in Paris, and it has been sold by us to 
Lieut.-Gov. Ames of this State. Mr. Lowell has also purchased 
Mr. Pearce’s picture ‘‘ The Repose,” painted for the Munich ex- 
hibition. This we have likewise sold to a Boston gentleman. 

Joun A. LOWELL & Co., Boston, Mass. 





PHOTOGRAPH COLORING. 


Str: I have just had two photographs copied to 
work up in water-colors, I took lessons some years ago in this 
work, but ans not at all satisfied with the colors used, as I have 
seen several photographs since that have a soft, pearly tint which 
I cannot get. Yellow ochre predominates in my work. (1) What 
colors could I use for shadows of the face, instead of yeliow 
(2) Will any of the tints used fade in 
course of time ? (3) What colors shall I use to paint black cloth, 
and what for black silk ? (4) Are the same colors used for por- 
traits, in water-color that are ‘‘sketched in,” as for those that 


ochre and brown madder ? 


are ‘‘thrown up” or copied by a photographer ? 
Mrs. R. A. S., Springfield, O. 

ANSWER.—The trouble with your work was probably that you 
tried to paint the photographs with transparent colors. The 
‘pearly look” you refer to is obtained by using opaque colors, 
These come already prepared, under the name of gouache colors, 
or may be made by mixing Chinese white with the transparent 
colors. (1) In painting the shadows of the face use raw umber, 
yellow ochre, vermilior, and a little lampblack with rose mad- 
(2) If 
(3) For black 
cloth use lampblack, cobalt, and rose madder, with burnt Sienna 


der. A touch of cobalt is very useful in the half tints. 
good colors are used the tints should not fade. 
added in the shadows. The same colors are used in painting 
silk, the difference in texture being indicated by the different 
The folds of silk are 
thinner, and the light consequently sharper. (4) Portraits in 
water-color, that are sketched in on water-color paper, may be 


way the light falls upon silk and cloth. 


treated in the same way as those photographed, if desired, 
namely, with opaque colors. Artists, however, generally prefer 
to use transparent washes of color for heads, as, when well man- 
aged, the effect is more brilliant. 

PRINTING ON POTTERY. 

P. N., Andover, Mass.—The printing is done when 
the ware is in the biscuit state, i.¢., after the first firing, before 
The first step is the production upon thin 
paper of a design in suitable ink, and next the transferring of this 
design to the surface of the ware. The process of printing the 
paper does not differ much from that of transferring to paper the 
design from an ordinary copperplate, except that a peculiar ink 
is needed. Various colors are used, but the common vehicle for 
embou; ‘ag them is a composition of boiled oil and tar, which is, 
when mixed with the color, rendered sufficiently liquid by spread- 
ing upon a hot iron plate. The colors are obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources: Yellow, from antimony, tin, and lead ashes ; 
brown, mostly from iron; blues, from cobalt; greens, from 
chromium ; black, from iron and cobalt; and pink, from stan- 
nate of chromium and stannate of lime. 





the glazing process, 


The printing process 
The paper with the transfer printed upon it is 
laid upon the ware, and with a rc'l of flannel rubbed so that all 
parts of the design press equally upon the biscuit, which, from its 
porous nature, rapidly absorbs the color. This accomplished 
the ware is plunged in water and the paper washed off. The 
ware is then taken to the drying-room, and would be ready for 
glazing but for one circumstance. The oily nature of the vehicle 
used in transferring would prevent the absorption of the glaze by 
the portions which are covered by it, and it is therefore meces- 
sary that this oil should be destroyed. This is done in an oven 
called a ‘‘hardening-on kiln,” the temperature of which is just 
sufficient to destroy the oil. 


itself is simple. 


PEBBLE PAINTING. 


P. F. T., Montreal.—Large pebbles of a diameter 
of three to four inches are the most easy of decoration. Care 
should be taken to obtain the stones as round as possible, for the 
reason that the rounder the stone the more even will be its sur- 
face. One entire half of the stone should be painted, the other 
left entirely plain, so as to show the pebble in its original state. 
The following suggestions on’ the subject have been given by a 
contributor to The London Quegén : ‘‘ Before commencing to paint, 
wash the article most thoroughly in hot rain water (diluted), and 
in place of soap use soda and washing-powder mixed, sufficient to 
make a thick foam of the water. When thoroughly freed from 
every particle of sand or other impurity, and well dried, rub the 
stone well over with fine emery cloth, and commence the decora- 
tion, as follows : Coat that portion of the pebble you require your 
design to be worked upon with ordinary starch, gelatine, or com- 
mon size, all according to the nature of the stone, some pebbles 
being much rougher in texture than others, and allow it to dry 
(this preparation is for water-color decoration); then mix the 
water-color with megilp or Chinese white ; allow this to dry, and 
when this is done apply a thick coat of gum arabic, taking care 
that the latter is as colorless as possible; lay aside fora few hours, 
then tintand finish by applying over the whole a coat of the finest 
Italian oil varnish. With regard to oil painting, the design must 
be sketched on in the ordinary manner; the colors should be 
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mixed with a good body color; thin them when necessary with 
oil of turpentine. Then tint and finish with the color needed, 
without the flake white, using any medium. Another way is to 
blacken the surface, and when dry to paint a subject requiring en- 
tirely white colors, such as the stephanotis. Perhaps the most 
suitable subjects are landscapes, for the large pebbles ; crests, col- 
lege arms, and regimental mottoes, for the medium size ; and for 
the smallest stones birds’ nests, insects and flowers, and especially 
butterflies. China. colors can be used, but great care should be 
taken when firing the stones that the heat be applied as gradually 
as possible, and the stones allowed to cool very slowly.” 





Pg 
; WATERPROOF PAPER. 


GRUBEN, Troy, N. Y.—Waterproof paper is made 
by a new German method, as follows: To a weak solution of 
ordinary glue add a little acetic acid ; then make another solution 
by dissolving a small quantity of bichromate of potash in distilled 
water. These two liquids should be well mixed together, and the 
sheets of paper which have to be made waterproof drawn through 
the mixture and suspended from suitable lines to dry. The pro- 
portions are not given, but five per cent of acetic acid and seven 
per cent of a saturated solution of bichromate of potash will answer. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Mrs, W. V. D., Durand, Wis.—Porcelain plaques 


with frosted surface look best when framed in or mounted on 
velvet. 


H.S.C., Altoona, Pa.—The art schools of Paris 
are considered the best in the world. The ‘‘ Ecole des Beaux 
Arts,” for men, has educated the greatest artists in France and 
has many American students, There are also ateliers for women, 
such as Julien’s, where art can be thoroughly studied. 


MARIAN, Bridgeport, Conn.—The best school of the 
kind is probably the Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, 
at 124 Fifth Avenue. Inthe recent drawing competition of the 
Dixon American Graphite Company, all the prizes offered to art 
schools for original designs were awarded to pupils of this insti- 
tution. 


M. A. T., Charlestown, Mass.—The length of time 
it takes to learn to color photographs depends greatly upon the 
natural quickness and capacity of the student. As it is not a me- 
chanical art, some feeling for color must exist, though real talent 
is not absolutely necessary, nor any thorough previous course of 
painting. 


S. B., Boston.—In what is known as the Hughes 
process of embossed gilding, the designs are printed on a pro- 
tecting composition, then the exposed portions are ‘bitten in” 
with hydrofluoric acid and washed with gold, the result being a 
work which, in seeming, is equal to embossed gold, and presents 
an indescribably rich appearance. 


P. F., Chicago.—The following is recommended by 
Janentzky & Co., artists’ materials dealers, in Philadelphia, as a 
good modelling putty : three parts white lead ground in oil, two 
parts dry red lead, one part powdered pumice stone. Add boiled 
linseed oil and mix to the consistency of putty. This com- 
pound is recommended for repairing barbotine pottery damaged 


in shipment. Of course it cannot be used on ware to be fired. 
The putty is modelled to the desired shape, and before it is applied 
the broken place or part to be repaired is anointed with linseed 
oil. 


P. T. A., Newark, N. J.—‘‘ Acierage’’ is the proc- 
ess of covering with a very light coat of steel a copper plate 
which has been etched, so as to produce from it a large number 
of good impressions. Mr. Seymour Haden condemns the prac- 
tice which, he says, gives the prints adry and hard appearance ; 
but this view is not generally entertained. 


HAMPTON, Salem, Mass.—In etching, the line is 
bitten into the metal plate by corrosion. In dry point, the line 
is simply scratched with a sharp point. It is frequently used in 
conjunction with etching, as it enables the artist to add passages 
of extreme delicacy, which would otherwise be beyond his reach, 
and gently to darken and soften the etched portion of his work. 


S. A. T., Topsham, Me.—To paint silver in oil 
colors, use ivory black, raw umber, madder lake, cobalt, and yel- 
low ochre, with white forthe general tone. Study the high lights 
carefully, and paint them with a full brush. For this, use yellow 
ochre, raw umber and silver white, with a little black and madder 
lake. For the shadows use ivory black, burnt Sienna, cobalt, 
raw umber and yellow ochre. 


C. E. H., Lawrence, Mass.—Valuable pictures are 
not hired out for copying, as to duplicate them would lessen their 
worth. Very good oil paintings, however, can be procured for 
copying at some of the art stores. Schaus & Co., of New York, 
have a collection used for this purpose. The price charged de- 
pends entirely upon the value of the picture and the length of 
time it is wanted. By writing to Schaus & Co. full information 
can be obtained. 


S.S., Albany, N. Y.—(1) The conventional treatment 
of the hawthorn was fully explained and-illustrated in our July 
number of last year. (2) Gray may be introduced into almost any 
combination of colors, and forms a beautiful harmony associated 
with brilliant hues of blue and crimson. (3) A good maroon for 
your cornice decoration, may be made by mixing Indian red with 
Prussian blue, or ultramarine. For a cornice, such a dark color 
should be used sparingly. 


S. E., ROME, N. Y.—The Portland vase is the same 
as the Barberini vase. It received the first mentioned name from 
the Duchess of Portland, who bought it for £1872, at the auction 
of the art treasures of the Princess Barberini, at Rome, in whose 
family it had been owned for more than two centuries. The vase 
is attributed to the Romans of the second century of our era. It 
is composed of two layers of glass, the under one of deep blue 
and the other of opaque white, on which the cameo-like figures 
are superbly modelled in bas-relief. 





SUPPLEMENT AND JEWELRY DESIGNS. 


PLATE 281—‘‘ Clover’’—is the sixth of the series of 
wild-flower designs for dessert-plates to be outlined and painted in 
flat colors. For the flowers use athin wash of purple No. 2, or, 
if preferred, mix carmine No. 1 with ultramarine blue, being care- 
ful not to use too much carmine. For the stems, buds, and 
leaves, use a rather light green (apple green and brown green 
mixed). When this is dry go over the dark portion of the leaves, as 





indicated in the design, with a second wash of darker green (applé 
green, brown green, and emerald green). For background, use 
mixing yellow. Outline all the details. 


PLATE 282 is a collection of designs and sugges- 
tions suitable for jeweller’s use. (See also below). 


PLATE 283 is a series of monograms in ‘ D.’’ 


PLATE 284 is a group of Japanese decorative de- 
signs copied from various articles preserved in the Louvre 
Museum. 


PLATE 285 gives two South Kensington embroidery 
designs. The upper one is for a curtain or mantel valance border, 
to be worked in crewel, solid, natural coloring. The lower is for 
a sofa back, to be worked in crewel or linen, also in natural colors. 


ON page 77 will be found the fifth plate of the series 
of original jewelry designs by H. L. Bouché. At the four corners 
are four designs for badges. The first, with the American eagle and 
shield, is suitable for military use. The second would be appropri- 
ate as a prize badge for an international exhibition, the hive 
representing industry, and the caduceus and anchor, palette and 
wheel being respectively the emblems of land and maritime com- 
merce, art and mechanics ; the whole should be chased and made 
in gold of different colors. The two lower badges would be 
suitable for turf prizes. Some readers having expressed a wish 
for new designs for diamond work, the remainder of the page is 
devoted to that class of jewelry. The first design on a black 
ground would serve for a pin or hair ornament ; precious stones 
of different colors, or only diamonds may be set in it. The neck- 
lace and pendant can be made very economically, as the light 
ornamentation would not require large stones, and the setting of 
silver or platina would help to make the jewel rich. On each 
side is a design for a diamond bracelet; these may also be 
worked as gold bracelets, the surface being decorated with Etrus- 
can ornament instead of diamonds. The two lace pins repre- 
senting crescents may be set wholly in diamonds, or a very pretty 
effect can be obtained by setting one crescent in diamonds and 
the other in sapphires or rubies. The remaining lace pin is com- 
posed of two enamelled paintings set with a bow ; engraved crys- 
tals, which are now fashionable, could be used instead of the 
enamel. The last design is for a bracelet, and represents a daisy 
and two buds. ° 
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THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL 
THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 





The glossiness of the pile 


makes it equal in appearance 


to the best Silk Velvet. 


BAVENO VELVETEEN 


THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE 


TRADE-MARK 
‘daa ALsi9aa 


SHADES. 





If it were not for the price, 


no one would suspect its not 


being made of silk. 


PRE-BMINENTLY 


é Only Heal Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet 


Baveno Velveteen has won the suffrages of all discriminating 
ladies, and won them on tts intrinsic merits. 


which rs simply perfect. 


lt has a surface 
Being woven from finer yarns than any 


other make, tt 1s softer and lighter to the touch, and much richer 


= looking. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 
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THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 








